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The effective utilization of research and deyelopsent 
products ranks as one of the top priorities in A«erican public 
education. The docuaent contains two concept papers by recognized 
authorities on knowledge utilization activities: & Diffusion 
HechanlsB for the Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Egon 
G. Guba; and Alternative Diffusion Strategies, Henry H. Brickell. The 
first paper begins with a review of diffusion lodels: considers six 
tactics including telling, showing, helping, involving, training, and 
intervening; and offers an explication of a diffusion progra* for the 
Center as its lajor thrust. Advocated within the program as 
■echanisis for effective diffusion are: (1) a distributor relations 
division; (2) a warranty division; (3J a training division; a 
proBOtlons division; and (5) a aarket studies division. Each 
division's functions are outlined and evaluation criteria are 
reviewed. The second paper considers 10 i sages of the practitioner 
(regarding educators as adopters of innovations) ; iaplications of 
these iaages for diffusion; characteristics of the adoption setting; 
characteristics of the innovation, with a suaaary of desirable 
characteristics; and diffusion tactics. This paper concludes with 
alternative diffusion strategies describing saaple case strategies 
for the adoption of an innovation in an educational setting. (MH) 
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THE CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 



The Center for Vocational Education intends to increase 
the ability of diverse agencies t institutions, and organiza- 
tions to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning and preparation. The Center fulfills its 
mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research 

. Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 
» Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant from the Office 
of Education and a contract with the National Institute of Education t U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects 
under government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their Judgment in 
professional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, 
necessarily represent official Office of Education or National Institute of 
Education position or policy. 
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The effective utilization of research and development products 
ranlts -is one of the top priorities in American public education. 
Research and development institutions can be responsive to the 
needs of state and local education agencies only if appropriate 
channels of communication are established and mechanisms developed 
for producing, viable products that are likely to be used in public 
school systems. 

The two concept papers contained in this publication vere 
commissioned by The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
to assist Willium L. Hull, program director, and Ralph J. Kester, 
research specialist, in their studies of the innovation diffusion 
process in vocational and technical education. The authors of 
these papers are recognized authorities on knowledge utilization 
activities. They were encouraged to approach the utilisation of 
R&D products imaginatively and with no constraints by CVTE. 
The papers were used as resource documents within The Center. The 
decision to publish these papers was based on the timeliness of 
the top;.cs and the desire to share this information with others 
who are concerned w!th the diffusion of educational research and 
devwl'jpment products. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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A DIFFUSION MECHANISM FOR THE CENTER FOR 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Egon G. Guta 
Indiana University 
December 1^, 1971 



Paper Prepared for The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University 



In developing my thoughts for this paper, I inacined that 
I had been hired as the director for diffusion for The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education» and had been given the 
charge "to develop strategies and tactics for the diffusion of 
Center-developed exemplary innovations across the nation." The 
nature of The Center products to be diffused was .described to me 
a.^ falling into three categories: informational documents de- 
si^^ned to create awareness and interest, training materials de- 
signed to create particular capabilities, and installable systems 
intended to provide back-up support for adopters. I am told that 
the target audience for my diffusion effort is not to be the 
ultimate consumer, i.e., youth participating in vocational-tech- 
nical education programs, or even the trainers of those youth. 
I.e., their immediate teachers. Rather I am to be concerned with 
M "midilleraaa" audience — state department vocational education 
unit:;, RCUs, ('i.>llof^e departments of vocational-technical educa- 
tion, -tnti the liRe. This middleman audience is presumed to give 
m(* t'frtaln leverage with the more ultimate audience down the line; 
tht- "multiplier effect" acts to provide an efficient link with 
the ultimate consumers. 

As I address myself to my task I recognize at once that I 
have three levels of decision to make, pertaining respectively to 
the diffusion model I viil employ, and the strategies and tactics 
I will use In its support. By "model" I mean simply the under- 
lyinr. theory of diffusion that will guide my efforts. A "strategy" 
is an overall plan of action concocted in the terms of the model. 



whilt> a "tfiotie" is simply a particular maneuver or step dictated 

by tho strntofjy. 

Turning first to the question of the model to be uacd» I 
recognize that I have a number of alternatives from which I might 
presumably select. There are four predominant models described, 
in Ronald Havelock»s report. Planning for Innovation , and summar- 
ized by him in these terms;^ 

i. The RDScD Model . This is, according- to llavelock, a 
rational model which suggests that diffusion is part of an orderly 
chain of events that begins with research, moves through develop- 
ment and diffusion, to adoption. Five salient characteristics 
are associated with this models rational sequence, planning, 
division of labor, defined audience, and high 1- v^t laent for max- 
imum payoff. The RD&D model, I understand in my role as Center 
director for diffusion, is the model which guides much of the 
effort of The Center. The names of Clark and Cuba are frequently 

associated with it. 

p. The Social Interaction Model . This model stresses social 
interaction as the primary means of diffusion. The major concerns 
of thf theory are: the importance of the social relations network, 
the user's position in that network, the significance of informal 
personal relationships and contacts, the importance of reference 

iRonald G. Havel ock. Planning for Innovation , Center for 
Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1969. {Final Report on OE Pro,- 
Ject Number 0EC-3-7-OT0028-21U3 ) 
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group identifications, the essential irrelevance of the siae of 
the adopting unit, and the differential significance of the 
different types of influence , strategies at different stages in 
the adoption process. Everett Rogers is seen by many as the 
chief proponent of this theory. 

3. The Problem^Solver Model . Thi;: perspective suggests 
thut diffusion begins and ends with the user. Its chief charac- 
fcoristica arc aia follows: the user is t ie starting place, 
diagnosis precedes solution identification, any outside help must 
bo non-directive, diffusion is seen to depend for success on 
intf^rnal rather than external resources, and URer initiated change 
is seen as strongest. Ronald Lippitt and Matthew Miles are must 
often linked with this point of view. 

Havelock, after reviewing these three models, suggests that 

. . . each of the three perspeet I ver, . . . provides 
us with valuable insights and useful guideposts for 
ileveloping a comprehensive view of the whole, but 
each leaves much to be desired when viewed separately. 
Clearly there is a need to bring these three view- 
points together in a single perspective that includes 
tho strongest features of each.^ 

lie therefore proposes an eclectic fourth model: 

'i. The Linkage Model . This model begins with the stress 

on the user found In the Problem-Solver Model, but suggests that 

the user must depend not only on his own resources but be strongly 

linked to outside resources as in the Social Interaction Model* 

2 

Ibid., p. 11-15. 
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Outiviae ronourco systems obviously include nvail-ible RD&D rycterao 
tint have Innovations to propose for adoption that are the result 
of the R&D process. The Xinkaf^os result in a "chain of Knovlcdgo*' 
utilisation connecting the most remote sources of expert knowl- 
edge in the university with the most remote consumers of knowledge. ^ 

As a local director of diffusion I certainly share Uavelock's 
hope that a single eclectic model combining; the best features of 
e.i'h of the three existing models rait^iht be fashioned, since I can 
surely use only one model to guide my diffusion efforts. But I 
am uncertain that the Linkage Model he proposes is really what I 
neo'i. It is» after all, based on the premir-o that the system 
starts with the user, but that assumption does not fit my situa- 
tion very well. CVTE operates as though the system begins with 
roso-irch knowledfre. That is, CVTE's approach appears to be bancd 
r,ri the RD&l) inol*»i, whether for c>ood ur bad, and I can hardly re- 
•ril rt CVTK to chfiDf-e its prepositional posture simply for the 
ntkv <it* oxpoditinn my diffusion "..auk. It is up to me to conform 
t.o fVTK'i? bajilc assumptions and not CVTE to mine. In any event, 
I tiu nut Gu oertaiu that an eclectic model is that much better 
thu. thv RI'*^I' moittrl. The latter model is, after all, widely used, - 
nv.'t Jiili'* there 'ir'- difficulties with it, the evidence against 
it it? not r.o momentous as to cause its rejection out of hand. 
Thcr- is -ilso some evidenc« favoring its power and perspective. 
All thin,rs considered, then, T must come to the conclusion that 

'^Ifc.id. , p. li-lY 
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1 will accept the mandatory and conform to th«; RD&D model. 

The question of inod«?is thus aeems to hv settled* a'lbeit with 
some misgivings. - What about strategies? EricKell and Cuba ueem 
to ajtree on a number of points here. Brickcll for example sus^ 
i^ects that the followin^^ elements must be conaidered in devising 
a strategy: the images of the practitioner held by the diffucer 
(e.ji;.* he is a crenture of regulation, he wants to do more and 
bo^t-:r, ho is interested in the use of pow*»r , otc); charu<^ter> 
istlc's of the adoption setting (e.f^., ioadf-rship, power dictribu- 
ti..-.ii, i3;rowth pattern, etc.)i and character istics of the ionova* 
tion (e.?:., magnitude, cost, completeness, etc.).^ Cuba suggests 
similar elements as determining the nature of the diffusion 
slrritefiy: assumptions concerning the nature of the pra ctitioner 
who will be exposed to the strategy (rational, economic, value, 
e t .? . ) ; rtsoumrt tonn concerning the cn>l ctul^;- i n which o»v vlahes 
to l <-'tv<-' the practitioner (better trained, more Knowledf?eable , 
«-tc.); angumptions about the nature of the age ncy or mechanism 
carry Int; out the diffusion activity (governmental, private, re- 
Klonil, etc.); and assumptions concerning the substance of^tfae 
invention (relative advantage, complexity, divisibility, etc.).^ 
I see then that the selection of a strategy is not going to 
be a simple matter; strategies are highly variable depending upon 

^*Henry M. Brickell, "Alternative Diffusion Strategies," paper 
developed for The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
tho Ohio State University, August 1971. 

^Egon a. GubH, "Development, Diffusion, and Evaluation," in 
Terry L. Eidell and Joanne M. Kitchol, ods., Knowled^^e Prcauction 
and Utilization In Educational Administration , CASEA, University 
of Oregon, 1968. 
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u number o I roumstunces that must be u.u^etjiu-.i in i^vory in.tivi- 
au^iJ caiic. V<h'>n.»ver th*^re i;i a ohanf.e In the audience, ur in the 
innovntUMi, or in the sett inf., or in the df^oired end stato. or 
in th« alffuaion a^^nt or n^tency, the aiffuoion strategy must be 
.•ilt.crffi to t'.iko i^rcount of this fact* 

New What nbout tactiaa? Are thcr^ any guidelines here to 
h. ir met A»-aiu we turn to BricKell and Ouba for Illumination. 
Pri.-KvH nnrr^-ctJ no tev^r than sixteen tticties, including, for 
«^XHmplt., .leeln3:-tion, negotiation, utilizing prestige of the 
dt?vt-iop<(?r3, i-roviding additional resources, and the like.« His 
8ug;^ontions are intensely practical but therefore also very 
sln^'ular. Ouba is more parsimonious and th^■^oretical ; he suf-^r.esto 
six .generic types of tactic^j including; telling, showing, help- 
ing, dnvolvinR, truinint% and intervening.'* In both cases it is 
if-t i.i-.>nt th'it th^> tactics -irc- ;5tiil ovcn-oi.ioi, i.e., they Hr<- 
n-i. Ut-rmin'<tlvo, for exHcple, about whut leGi«lation *-cts passed* 
WiK^ .'.hail b.- the subject fur negotiation, what should be told, 
wh-itklM cf traininf; should be given, etc. 

By this time, in my fancieci role as director for diffusion 
for Th«' Center, my head begins to swim just a little. What can I 
d.. to make operational sense out of this conglomerate of models, 
.-.tratej^i-a, and tacties? It takes only a few momenta of arithme- 
tic to Ci-e that if one combines all the models with all the strat- 



r. 



bricKfU, OP. c_i_t. 



^VVon a. Guba, "The Babio for Educational Improvement, paper 
road 'it'Ui- K.ntcrinG Fcundat i on-U . 3 . Office of Education sponsored 
National Seminar on Innovation, Honolulu, July 1967. 
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t»f?l«a anU with all the tactics that a very lar^^c number of varia- 
tions exist. Brickcll recogtiises this problem vith the follovine 
atattfm*»ntj 

. . , ther<? is no finite st»t of diffusion strategies, 
an infinite list can be generated by asouming the d". f- 
fusiou has three aspects: it inovlves (l) placing an 
innovat Icn vith given characteristics into (2) a . jei» 
ting which has certain f^^atures and in which (3) the 
prac 1 1 1 loner nas customary ways of behuvinj^. Since 
there ic an unending list of potential innovations 
ani ail onornous variety of settinn:^ as well its limit- 
lenn wny^ for practitioners tc behave, tUere is no 
ena to possible strategies. That is, the imaginable 
c-^mbJ nati .ti3 of innovations with settings with prac- 
titioner behavior is without limit. 

My first t'>ndercy is net to allow the profusion of combina- 
tions to deter me from the coal of identifying the many models - 
atrr,teM;ies-tac tics combinations and then selecting from among 
th<" set that unique combination most suitable to the case in hand. 
After ail, 1 -to have available to me aophi nt icated computers that 
hnnjl<- oth'fr 'rmpiex tasks fairly easiiy. If I could prccram the 
many <• ctnbl mi i onr. , I could have the computer select for me the 
"correct" combination in any case by simply punching in setting 
charac terist icn , innovation characteristics, practitioner char- 
acteristics, etc. I would have in effect a grand "strategy ma- 
chine" that cuuld select for me Just the right strategy. 

But again practicality intervenes. I do not have available 
r^uch n computer program now, and the complexities of developing 
OH'.' are nuch that I could not hope to have one for quite some 
tlmr-. Thero Is also the question of whether my budget will permit 
tho 'Expenditure's required for development. But in any case, even 



Brickell, op. cit. « p. 32. 
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if I aid have a <it'Velop^i prof.rtxm with the roquir.ite characterise 
ties, thore is tiood reaaon to believe that I could never use it 
because of the level 'of specificity in information required to 
make it work. Some of the elements of the mix are easily assess- 
able; for example ♦ I can generally specify the characteristics 
of aii innovation that I want to diffuse; I i^eneraJly know the 
character lat ivs of the diffu;;ion agents etc. But most of the 
Information I require as computer input could be obtained only 
at i^rfjfit cost. I must, for example, have a detailed knowledf^e 
of the characterlntics of the audience on as many as ten highly 
complex variables. The inst rumentatioa for measuring these vari-* 
abiea is at best In very crude form, but even if the instrumenta- 
tion problem did not exist, I would still face the task of 
applyinr, the instruments to a reasonable sample of the audience. 
It mifiht well be the case that tiie cost of procuring tho needed 
information wou2d exceed the cost of the entire diffusion program, 
perhaps approaching even the cost of developing the innovation 
in tae first place. For all practical purposes it is simply not 
possible for me to pursue this line. 

It seemB to me, in my imagining about the diffusion director's 
roje, that it Is at about this point that your actual diffusion 
dirrretor now finds himself. He has read all of the documents that 
I {:ave referenced and a fjreat many others besides. He is not, as 
is often claimed, the victim of an information shortage; rather 
he has more information than he can accooraodate in a practical 



iiiffusion plan. iiv huD the variety oV Vioivlr,^ iS t. rut c^i oj^i , tind 
•,:i-tii^B from whiw.*h lie mif.iit ciiOoiM^^ bul h'- ir. ovo rwhc Imed by ttu^ir 
1 ..^x i ^y irui t he - i r e\ri dont imnrftet i • ^ ! i t,y . 
Nv>r ir he r.iuch helped in th 1r> dilemma Irj tht* propoeors of 
thl:i pI..*t hor i of moviels, .7 1 r ri t e i , and t.actica. Guba, for 
ox -iTTip ^ i.; ;-?t.rHn^:oiy silent tue oubjec^t of appiicnt ion » whiJe 
I'^rivktMl^ him:u?lf i.eavily riommitted to prrtctiee^ can do no b«^tter 
than to offer novoraL examples of the kindn of strategies that 
he wo.iL^i propone- in c^evevil ?;pocific rituatlons. But there is 
no i ^"^ t ior. '^f Mie mt.'tho<i by which he devised these particular 
St r;i tep:i eu ; they certainly are not deduc?/d from or fi;enerated by 
the cons i ierat ion^^ which BrickelJ insists are crucial to stratef«;y 
it^t ermination . They are loternineti more *'Byst emagi cally" than 
^ y t e mat i c -"t 1 1 y • 

I come* then th^^ ccnclucion th-it tlje prtrtieular path that 
h'la been su p^re c»t od in th^ literature for the dot erminat ion • of 
iiiff'ision Htrate^^ies and tactics is not especially fruitful. While 
t.hf t.heories that have been propounded do provide an exceptional 
p-^^ri-pec 1 1 vf- for the examinat i oti , analysis, understanding,, or cri- 
t. iqt;e r^t'' .liffusicn otrategies that have boen developed by other 
m-'inr, ^ h^^-y 'H» not- afforJ a means by which a specific diffusion 
n t r t. o^::y apprcpriHto to a given situation can be developed. We 
•fro In thi£; conned ion no more advanced than the examples set for 
un by master practitioners such as Henry M. Brickell can take us. 
I conclude there is no practical way to generate diffusion strat- 
o^■^. I^'-r> and tacli'^r: known ^^o un now. 



Uut T am, ul? the imagined director -for diffusion, still faced 
with the tack of dovisin^^, a fruitful a- f fusion proe;ram for Tht? 
Cciitvr. What :im I to do in the face of thin conclusion? Is tht.-re 
any way to proceed other than instinct or trial and error? Must 
diffusion remain an art, never to become a science? 

Ther.e are very difficult questions that X have only recently 
hvp.xin to face up to and for which I have no general answers. But 
I believe tri'it I do hav-e an answer in the specific circumstances 
of Thf' C^-riter for Vocational and Technical Education; most of the 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to its explication. 

A Proposal for CVTE 

In thinkinp about other possible approaches that I might pro- 
por.t' in connection with CVTE's specific circumstances, I was im- 
pressed by two considerations that seem to me to be of very special 
importance. 

First, I was struck by the fact that the diffusion problem in 
edu.'ation generally appears to have been badly handled. Efforts 
at educ .ional diffusion, as we are all well aware, have not been 
as succescfui as wo hoped. I believe this lack of success is 
chiofiy due to the fact that the strenp:th of diffusion interven- 
tions has rarely been equal to the strength of the myriad obstacles 
to change. All too often our diffusion efforts have taken the 
form of a simplistic response based on some research datum. So 
for example education has been deluged by a plethora of newsletters 
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th:it have boon apawneu lecause resear.-h iruji.-rtton t hut tho first 
Bi' i in viiffusitMJ is the crcHtlou of ■iwnn uv j.ii . Wut r.uch aimplia- 
tic responses are simply not equal to the- ta:-.ki5 that confront us. 
It seemed to me that whatever tho nature of CVTE's diffusion re- 
sponse, it had to he of a magnitudo of force rour;hly required by 
itr. task. Anything less would be wasteful of resources for it 
would doom Tho Center's products to non-adoption. 

lU-c<>ud^ it j^eemed to me thnt the ct.icf r harac t er 1st ic of the 
CVTV; .tiffucion situation was that it was directed toward a middle- 
man uudirnee. What CVTE was trying to do, in effect, vas to en- 
lict an already existing network of diffusion ar;cntc toward its 
own end.-,. Moreover, it seemed to me that th.; existing network 
v,tn».^-d to be enlisted; that is, the network was developed primar- 
ily AC, a diffusion network for past federal programs in the 
v^.-ationul-tocnnic-al education arena. Thus tho vncat ional-tech- 
t,i.'al .3opartmtnt;' of state education departments, the RCUs, the 
pr.)(.^rams cf voc at i onal -t oc hni c al education in universities, existed 
j-hioriy bocautje they had nad federal subsidy and were specifically 
.J'-:,; i f:xj<.'il to provide intimate contact between Washington and the 
rr-nrtitri' n- cf vocat i onal -technical education. Vocational-technical 
• Mj.icatioa might b»- described as one of the ^ow areas of education 
for whlrh there exists, in effect, a federal curriculum and a means 
for its diffusion. The existence of this available network was a 
fact of major significance in devising a diffusion policy for The 
Center . 



Havitif? made these two observat i onu » I ^'HDt about, for nome 
juM*np^ctive that wouli direct rae to a pari i^^iiar r.tratcry f^^r 
takiufi them into c^ouaiderat ioa • What I wante^l a theory that 

eouia recount for nassive efforts at chanc<? and which could assist 
my in formulutint^ a plan for utilising an already existing dif-^ 
fuijinn network* I found what T wanted in tho r^->oent (and mainly 
uripubl iohed ) wrltiur.s of my colleague at Indiana University^ 
Harhanc! Hnoia* 

Shnl.-i's relatively unique experiences have ^^iven liim an un- 
usual view of tho change process* A native of India, Bhola's 
edu<:ation was received mainly in the United ;^tateo . At Ohio State 
University^ where he did his doctorate under the f:eneral direction 
of Kdgar Dale^ Bhola developed a change theory which he labeled 
the **Conf if;urational Theory of Change,^ basod in part on hia 
rxpcrion^ie an an educator in India and in p^irt on thr* emerr^^nt 
liff-rature on the chan/te process which was boninning to make a 
} 7n I ri c'lnt mark in the r*arly sixties. Up<.*n t^oinpletion of hi3 
*ii»f^rv - wrirk, Bhola returned to India where h<^* worked for several 

arr. ar> n ::taff member and a^ acting direct <^r of Literacy House ^ 
tn Int. ^-rriHt i«.»arn ^.^xper inont in the teachin/^ of reading. Later he 
accepted ansi^^^ment as a Unesco literacy officer o^ a major 
llterficy pro.lect in East Africa* For the past year and a half 
he has been a member of the Department of International and Com- 
parutiv*-? Education at Indiana University^ in which role he has 
continued an active contact with both South American and African 
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change ef forte. He tends therefore to think of change on an in- 
toruational Invo!, and to view it in t.-rmr, oT vciriablcs which urc 
net usual to the American mind. 

Recently I had the opportunity to study a paper prepured by 
Bhola which proposed that change process could best be understood 
as a phenomenon of affiliation by elite frroups.^ As Bhola himself 
points out. 

Any uoe of the word elite raises in some minds the 
imrxr,e of a world run by ^he boss with the help of his 
lackeyr, resultinc inevitably* in the enslavement of 
soeioti^-;s. Elitism is associated with totalitarianism 
r^f the Left, or fascism of the Rlf.ht. Elitism, how- 
ever, need not fuel such fantasies. The elite have 
always been part of any organised social life and al- 
ways will be. The more worthwhile issues seem to be 
those of elite values, elite pluralism for cultural^^^ 
options, elite recruitment, ana elite rewards . . . 
To paraphrase Bhola. he contends that the concept of cliticm does 

not intrinsically carry connotations of good or evil, and whether 
or not any particular form of elitism should be branded as evil 
dopt-niy entirely on its content and the moans used to ortablish 
if.. Thus w^' r.hould for the moment constrain our natural tendency 
to ro.^.'ot any notion of an elite and should instead investigate 
thr^ power of the concept for understanding our situation. 

Generally speaking;, Bhola defines an elite as any ^roup having 
Lhrof- characteristics: a system of ideas that they have invented 
or subscribe tc; an active commitment to their chosen ideology; 
and the ability to institutionalize, to actualize, and to perpetu- 
ate their ideolop:les and the institutional products of those ide- 
olop;ies and the institutional products of those ideologies. I sub- 



^Harbanr. S. Bhola. "The Dynamics of Change— A Process of Con- 
qu."->t and Annexation by the Elite," paper prepared for an Indiana 
University Seminar on Educational Chan^jo ("Planned Educational 
Change— Issues and Directions"), Indiana University, Fall 1971. 

^°Ibtd« , p. 13. 



mlt that CVTE lualifies aa an elit.- under that, definition very 
wt'll indeed. 

Bhola defines a niimber of ;•ubclas^:cr. oV an elite as foXlovs. 
Therf is fir;3t of all the absolute elite , the cere group whose in- 
fluence predominates and who are, in general, the sources of the 
c^on.-eptG and ideas that motivate the group and give it a raison 
dVOrc. A second ciasr. of elite is the authoriao d elite, a group 
'S^x.'roiaine power on behalf of someone else or some group for the 
p.u'pone of achieving results determined or desired by them.''^^ 
FiuaJiy. there is the instrumental elite "who become the instru- 
montci of the absolute and authorized elite f or ... annexation and 
maintenance of what has been annexed. "^-^ I believe that the sit- 
uation encompassed by these definitons fits tolerably well CVTE's 
si' nation. The CVTE group is itself the absolute elite, the mid- 
dleman ?:roup that its diffusion campaign is directed toward is the 
aurhnrized elite, while the more ultimate audience, i.e., the 
t.-.t •h.-rii , con-.t i t utcp the instrumental elite. 

Bhola then connects up the concept of elitism with the con- 

cvpt of chanre throuffh the following observation: 

Change in conquest and annexation, both in war and 
peace. Ail Change is born in ideas and thus with the 
absolute elite. These elite, to multiply their resour- 
ces, co-opt an authorized" elite, and subsequently, an 
instrumental elite. . . The cont«nding elite, if there 
are any, work to make their conquests and annexations, 
organize their parties, recruit their armies. Contend- 
ing elite groups fight wars both with munitions and 
words of propaganda to annex people to their respective 
system of ideas. The same process of. . .affiliation 
repeats itself in all sizes of systems. . . ^ 
Bhola pointr. out that this system of affiliation or annexa- 
tion does not necessarily work to the detriment of the lower level 

^^Bhola quotes this definition from Adolf A. Berle, Power, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1967, p. 95» 

^^Bhola, OP cit . , p. 19. 

^^Ibld. , p. 27. 



t?litcs or th'.' man in the street. Annt'xnt i on ♦ ho nugr^sti?, is 
often "un invitation to rowurdn — economic, social, and of power. 
Indeed, one may acaert that individuals often willingly affiliate 
thcmcelves with :tn elite in order to make themselves eliciiblc to 
r.»o»»ivc- the fruitr. of membt? r oh 1 p . Wh.it iti crucial apain ii-. the 
mot i Vi-t ion of the various levels of elite. If, as in the o.-tse of 
CVTE, wo may a£53urae an absolute elite tiea to other levels by a 
oojo .'f profession-ii coniuet which all sides take seriously, and 
if w.' riiay aacuniw that an element of this professional ode is to 
i:aprcvf--- t he 0 >i.'.li *. ion of the ultimate conr.umer — the vo-;ationai- 
toohnioal studont — have no intrinsic basis for rejecting the 
ido.-t of elitism. What we should do it; to soe what utility the 
con^'t'pt has for aidinf^ us in our task, which is, I remind you, to 
dvvice a diffur.i..-n stratCf^y for CVTK. 

l.'^t Hi'-' riL-; iiumc for the momont , then, thtt -t nuitable diffusion 
rtr-it-?f?;y for CVTE rai>',ht Ue devised by exploring: what mir.ht bo meant 
by the notion f enlistment or afiiliati^'U of an authorised elite. 
L«jt me again cxll your attention to the fact that such an author- 
iy.^d elite already exists n.-^ the result of -v-irlier federal inter- 
ventions for very parallel purposes, tnat is, to devise and main- 
tain an effective system of vocational-technical education in the 
United States. What might CVTE do to recruit that ready-made 
authorised elite and persuade them to work with CVTE in distribu- 
tin.T its products nationally? What inducements might be offered 
for cooperation? 

The process of affiliation or enlistment is essentially a 
matter of negotiation between two parties. In this case CVTE has 
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n ";tr.)iiuct lino" which il vishos to hav»* jir^tributcd nationally, 

'tn t'^x ! n 1 11 ;*!NMn^ of a^^.oiu^i o.': ^^r i iiti ! v 1 dual S5 who mif^ht 
bo pernuadCii to act luthoriaed fi i at r i bu tor s (I think thore is 
nn oie^^ant paraliellnm between tht^ phrase* "authorized distributor" 
ana the pharso "authorir>od elite" )• I proporio that in this ne- 
,TOtiatioi: seme nine eiementn are at c^takc: reputation, enfran- 
•'hi n^metit , quid pro quo , territoriality, surety, warranty, local 
f-^ptioii, j^ocialiration-traininc, and assistance. Let mc discuss 
e-Lcii in turn. 

I. Reputation . We have pointed out that one of the essen- 
tial elemertn in establichirr an elite ir> that thore exist some 
'•*»ntrul s^t of conc^epts or ideas. The proc**ss of affiJiatinf^ an 
Huthorixed eiite is the process of persuading: them of the valid- 
ity or utility of this conceptual set. Instrumental elite may 
be-^ r*'*cruited for baser rewards r>uch as moricy or power, but 
authorized eiite must believe in the essential soundness of what 
thvy ar^' asked to supports If CVTE seeks to enlist an authorized 

lite to^ distribute its products, it must first convince that 
t*]ite of the soundness of its products and of the concepts and 
pr i n'j i plrr that underlie them. The reputation and integrity of 
CVTK :ire at r^tt-ikn. Moreover, the distributors must be convinced 
that tho products will work to the satisfaction of the ultJmate 
Ui^^r^ for their is no profit in a dissatisfied customer • In sum, 
the potential dealer must be satisfied that the product which CVTE 
proposes that he distribute is a good product that will produce 
reasonable customer satisfaction. 
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• Knf rmichiaement . The distril utor ^nrt of a set of 
•tii« hofir.'Mi . Hit? m\ist have some tan>^iblc nyniboi of his affiliation, 
t.h-it in, he m\5st be **of riciitlly " author i to diatributo the pro- 
duotn <^f t'VTK, and he must be piranto.i cp-rt/iiu powers or privileges 

M result of that official status. Tiie bur. iness world calls a 
simll'tr ftrantlnr. of authority a franchise « and 1 propose that 
CVTE r»rant franchises to its authorized elite. After all » to be 
an "aut hori 7.'=»d Buick dealer" carries ri ^^reat deal more prestige 
than nimpiy to be an automobile dealer. hlnf raiichisomont indicates 
't .If'P.rec of formal affiliation with CVTK and honce commitment 
t n I t . 

^. i^uid yro quo . We have comment '.-d on the fact that Indiv- 
iduals may sreK affiliation with an elite becausf- of the rewards 
that ajjrinr. from af f iliation--Gtatus , power, financial rewards, 
or other prerequisites. The Auid pro quo in the sine qua non 
of the formal authorized rela t ionsnip . In t.hr case of the frari- 
.Thise of industry, the quid pro citto is profit; in the case of 
CVTE it may mean enhanced professional prestige, enhanced position 
of Jeadership, and even an enhanced sense of doing good. Note 
that it is the authorized elite that must reap the quid pro quo ; 
CVTK must be 'tjert to the nature of the rewards that must be in- 
volved and must contrive to offer them to tho authorized elite. 

U. Territori ali ty . An important aspect of the franchise is 
that it confers exclusive privilege within a specified region. 
The concept of territoriality is an important psychological feature 



ol* -tiJ life, ;i2 vo liave re<.-«r;ntiy ooinc to liu^w, ruid it i$; doubly 
...^ ifi th- I'Mi!" of rirk-l .'tk ill?: .ii .".1. ri but.>^r . He npvdf! to h'lV.' 
Hi?furance that he operates vi thin u" pro tt.»ct«-.i sphere?; whilf ho 
ra:iy noed to faco compotitioh from other firmn he oujfjit not have 
to fi.'-.ht off competitors distributing the saine product an he. 
•I'l.iK- the riuthr r j xod olite tiocd to be aeioctcd carefully on a 
t..r '-i t.ori 'il c r i t or i oi. to ai^sur-? that oach huss a reasonable ophero 
of pr<..i ••«• t.,..i i n f iu'^int*'^ . 

'>'^r>-t y . What is morint by the concept of surety is esaen- 
ti-tlly fail-suff part ioipaticn on the part of the authorized elite. 
Thr .liotionary defines surety as "a pled^-ic or proraisf made to 
a. .'uro ar:ainst lose, damape, or default." The risk of failure, 
that muKt be transferred to someone else, in this case, the 

abr, >luto -lite or CVTE, while the opportunity to share in the 
r-"w-r*d;: r-m'inr.. Wnlle the d i .ni r ibut c-r mny s^nin from th^ adoption 
Mf It,., t.r.'.i la-t, wt.loh he distributes, he o'lnnot Jincume rerponu ibil- 
li.y i*'>r 'tr ultinrtt^' validity or utility. Tt is up to the parent 
'•omt,Hny, i.e., cV'l-K, to have carried out the roacaX'ch or evalua- 
ti.n net»ded L-^ e-.tabJish the product's validity or utility; it 
jr. "iitimatcly CVTE that stands behind the product and not the 
rJlritributor. When a motor car company must recall thousands of 
cars of some model in order to remedy some built-in defect, it is 
tho manufacturer and not the dealer who bears the cost. Similarly 
CVTK must offer its authorized elite an indemnity against failure. 
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6. Warranty . The concept of 1 ndt'iun I Ti <*Mt i un fxtrriilu not 
avA'j to the .U'\lor but also 1p ttip ocnnum'-rr. with whom he must 
dr?ai. The dealor must be in a r^^s^it-lofi to offer wurrnnticE to 
his fi:;itnnif r;i , not ugfiinr.t the kind of mui^sivt* failure .lust dis- 
t'ur.cei, biit 'ii^ainat the minor ^roakliovns and problemc that almost 
aiwayo occur when a new product is put into use. Even under the 
most controlled conditions products are not exactly similar* and 
defectD d«i o.rcur, CVTE muE.t be ready to stand behind its pro- 
durt wht-n thi? happens; it must extend a warranty through the 
dealer to the ultimate consumer. From the dealer's point of view 
this a further kind of risk-sharing. 

7. Local :^ption . It ia unlikely that any of the products 
that CVTK produces can be used exactly as they come off thp 
asr.fmbJy line by a consumer. Almost always adaptation must pre- 
oofjo adoption; I.e., the product nur.t be ad.lufJted to fit local 
•rcmditions, personnel, purposes, '-nd the likf. Thus CVTE'.-. pro- 
ducln must be devineii In ways that viJl permit the local consumer 
to make his desired adaptations. Moreover, It is unlikely that 

a single version of a product will fit local needs and interests 
exactly. Every product ought to have optional features that can 
bo added to or aubtrafted from a basic product, in the same way 
that automobile manufacturers produce a basic (sometimes called 
•'stripped") automobile to which the local purchaser can add a 
varif.'ty of power and comfort options. It is nuce.'isary for CVTE 
to en^^age in consumer sampling activities to determine the best 
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mix of options to facilitute lorai adupltition f.ui to be respon- 
- iv ♦ ■ 1 <-■••• 1 .option n<>oar. ana in^lroc , Th- ronnlts of such 
M.unumrr ;-nfnpUnj? ■"in first an.t fcr-mont a.-t.-rminw the nature of 
the t-tr.eJin- prcduet to bo pro'luood (wc oommutily call this pro- 
c..'sn recpondliur to needs, problems, and opportuni t len ) but can 
thvn «roviae ttio rtiditionul information neodeU to permit local 
ciptjori!-: tci be exercised. 

G o c i g 1 i 2 a t i o n » t r a i n 1 1 * » If one exptcts a dealer system 
t... cp^rato effectively and efficiently, the personnel of that 
r.ynt^m mur.t bo both soi-ialised and trained. The socialisation 
procesj consists in familiarizing the dealer personnel with the 
nature of the sovt'ral product lines to be handled, helping them . 
to undcrrttand the concepts 'ind principles on which they operate, 
and learn inc -ibout the parent company's propnsitional posture, 
that in, their basic values and concerns. When you walk into a 
F.,.r.; ch'^wroom, for ox'inple, you expect to fef?l the For.i "aura" 
and you expec^t to find salesmen ^arailiar with the products to be 
ao3j, their -iivantages, and their >i3es. 

But salen is only part of the process; service is equally 
important (indeed, a dealer's reputation for service, or lack of 
it, may be more aetef minat i ve of his sales than any other single 
factor). The slogan, "We Service What We r>oll, " has great sig- 
nifiranco, particularly with so complex a product as those which 
CVTK produces. Moreover, the service element may consist not 
only of repairing defects and breakdowns but of installing the 



p2'r»riuot and trnininr. locnJ p^^rLU^nnrl in it:: u;;t . I'VH'K mur.t iHTor 
\^ Cf if^Hlor n^^twork i^rrne ^^fn^rtory training/* tin it w^-^re, so that 
the cervict? function can bo J i GChurr.t^J r^mootfily nnd efficiently. 

9. Agflistnnce . Tho company an a wholf^ has a fireat deal 
nioft^ exporlon^'^o than any of itc denier subsyj^t ems . It is in the 
iiit.M'ont of both th*> part^nJ^_£cMri]iany ana the dealer for the parent 
* company routjneiy to provide certain kindn of operational assist- 
un* to It r, iOL-ai outlets* It is not inconceivable that the local 
df'ilt^ will require some help tu raise the capital he needs to 
net up shop; the parent company u Kelp him to arrange it and 

f^uarihtec it. A variety of local opcrationa will be necessary 
to keep the deaier;;hip f unc ti orAxritS — stock cuutrol, invoicinc;, 
nc<-runtin^» budretin^. staffin^^* and the IxKe* Ar.afn the parent 
rompany .*an help by 3Uf^f -^-st infJ^: certain routines for carrying out 
thcr-^ fufictlonr and ht-lpinr t,iie ucalor to in-.tail them. The 
ytirrnt f.^mnriny ^-uu aino carry out effioienf^y inspections frum 
tl'n" '.n M m*^ ^ holpinr the dealer to identify problems and sur- 
r^':*^ 1 n,''' w'ty? c^f lit.ilin^ with them. 

Th^M'o J r» H further kind of assistance that the dealer needs 
in T'-'lutinr: to hift potential consumers:. The consumers must become 
aware of the product and to appreciate its potential utility to 
th<^vn, i^e*, a market must be created. The parent company can 
.?firry out th^ analop; of a nationwide advertising campaign; it has 
ror.c'irrf^z and outlets to do so which are typically not within the 
ftr-if.p of the jocal dealer. Furthermore^ tne dealer requires a 
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variety of proinotionul Jiterature that he can pi nee into the handii 
of potent inl r^MiniimtT oru:o an initial! contar^t i t> made. This 
promotional literature is in effect a Gurror>ate dealer that rcmainr 
wit.h the iruntomer as a oontiuuinf: r<^*minder rmd as a means of an- 
jw^Tinf? questions that occur to the customer when the dealer is 
not present* 

ft « # 

If the analysis that I have been making is useful » we should 
be ixhln to project from it a series of character is tics which 
nhould typify CVTE if its diffusion program is to be successful. 
Thuc it is clear that a first requisite is a ^i:ood product line 
on-4<hieh a solid reputation must be based. CVTE must offer its 
ciealers a nystera of territorially protected franchises that pro- 
vl lt* nul'itble quid pro ciuo;? > Dealerr. must be given indemnifica- 
i ion •u':ain::^t f'liluro anrj ae^ainsl consumer complaints. CVTB! must 
prc'iuce a pr'>auct that can be adapted by the customer to his own 
jif -if: uvd interer^ts. CVTE must provide various kinds of operu** 
tion^il assistance to the dealers and above all must provide for 
training of dealer personnel. The question then is^ "If these 
are the conditions* what mechariicms must exist within CVTE to make 
possible a proper response to them?" 

Orguni^-in^ CVT^ for Effective Diffusion 
Th'* mr^clitiui^mj: needed within CVTE to carry out these func- 
tl'Uir. sof m to me to fall into five cater;orien, which conveniently 



can be thought of as organisational entities within CVTE. These 
or,-".ni national eutitlen. It will be- r..'..n, cutmot in Roneral be 
placed within a department or unit concerned solely with diffusion; 
rather a series of interactions must toe possible with other de- 
partments or unita within CVTE. 1 will describe five organisa- 
titJirii units, 'ir3 foilowc: 

1. A Distributor Relations Division . The major function 
.>r thic iivision is to identify, establish, and maintain a series 
of f r-m^ii 3 ^t'u distributors for the distribution of CVTE products. 
1 1, r. H^- 1 i V i t i o c i n c 1 u J e : 

a. laenij fyin;": potential distributors . In the rase of CVTE 
this will be fairly ensy task since an authorized elite already 
vxi;:tr, which can be affiliated and that. In the main, will prob- 
:ibly wish to be affiliutod. At the very lenst this group of 
aut !u->»-i 2e i elite has already iueurred some obligation to serve 
by virtue of its affiliation with the federal network of voca- 
t, t ot..tl-*.»M.hnit'M.? -ur.en.-ion. But other types of agencies may also 
h. f.u', -fii. ial listributors , e.g., a rorional laboratory, or a 

Ti«. 'e III Ct-nt. c-r. 

I . :;olI'-i ti nr potential distributors to .^oin the di stribu- 
Li...n nctwurk . While raor.t of the potential distribution agencies 
mentioned a moment ago are likely to be positively predisposed 
toward assisting CVTE, they are not required to do so, and they 
may find it undesirable to do so for a variety of reasons. They 
may for exarop.Te feel that they are unaerstaffed or underfunded, or 



thoy way huve a oumpetitive product to whioii t licy uro alriMiay 
(•oiTimit.tod, e.f.';., -t vc>v\tfonaI education unit developed by a pro- 
ft?«r.or of vocatianai-toehnicul oiucatiou. But even thone aitcticiu 
that are positively inclined will require some inducement, soioe 
.^ui«t pro quo , to make it worth their while. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Distributor Relations Division to make potential 
distributors aware of CVTE'e product line and of the various 
r^acouc why a:*oeptinr; a deai.^rship is wise. 

c. Nei^,otiatinr, franchises . The relationship between CVTE 
and its franchise*} Hf^ents is not casual. There are expectations 
on both sides. Those expectations must be spelled out in detail 
and should include most of the elements which I explored above 
as relevant to the ne^^otiaticn between parent company and fran- 
chliirtd ar.ents. The expectations of special concern include 
territoriality anu quid pro duo ; tne dealer must have exclusive 
r!<:hti5 to CVTK products for a niven -region and he murt clearly 
>:ee the benefltr, to him of participating. For the agent these 
t)f£..ritr. may include an int-reased cash flow which may enable him 
to ill re move ntaff, f^et more equipment, rent more space, or make 
iv.nv othtvr resource allocation of concern to him. He receives 
to-- r!;:ht to ropr<-:-.* nt himself as an "authorised" dealer, a fact 
which may add to his prestige as well as to help him to attract 
"fc»u;iinsjss" in other areas because of his increased credibility. 

From the point of view of CVTE, entering Into franchises 
guarantees a badly-needei field network committed to the distri- 



but ion of CVTK'.'? pro.iuotir. Th» deaJ **rr. rmy t-oafidentiy be «xpec- 
t.. i ! .^.-T.iT-tt !-re;itov '^nt hiu' i: sm for peiTunnion than would bo 
tJu- "I'.X'- if th.;ir relationship lo CVTK wor«* moro informal. The 
f rant-hi cod dt-aicr will invest more ^f hie own resources in the 
r«*quii5i tc-n of iif fusion — staff trainintt, local demonstration, 
r.^«rvioo» and the like. Hiss capability for responding to problem 
oituut. iou3 will thereby be increased, :is vill his reputation for 
re I i 'ibl i i ty . 

d . Provide operational assistance to franchisees . The 
r<- t rtt ioa3t:i p between CVTE and the dealer cannot terminate with 
t h" r-it i ficat i on of a franchise contract. CVTE has a larpe stake 
Ifi aiACcoi'c of its dealer network, since without that network 

diffu.'-Icn ("tnncL ro on. Services must be rendered to the dealer 
t... -ir.r.ir.i iiirn in establishing and maintaining an effective and 
of fi-Mcnl c^peraticn. These services include but are not limited 
(.<)• proviiin.t some ini*.lal capital investment to enable the 
nirinr: of staff and the provision of other resources necessary 
for operation; prcviding advice in organizing; and setting up the 
on-^ratir^n, based on the experience of CVTK with otner franchisees 
f.r"^- ii i n;' s'-.m-- initial orientation to the new staffs; assisting 
vl*i- Ir. ittnl iucal hJ v f r L i s in/"- to announct the new dealership; 
an ! '.fi</ likr*. Services must also be rendered to the dealer to 
•.r./, i:;t him in remainin^^ effective and efficient over time. These 
r-«Tvicos include but are not limited to: making evaluations and 
of.h»-r oporitlonal checks as a kind of process control; providing 



auditinr, and ether accountirr. servicen; providing mnnaf^ement 
assistance to doaiercs vhoiu^ operntionn nre faltoring in some way; 
providin/; advice on how to meet competition, aud the like. 

2. A Warranty Division . The major function of this division 
is to provide for the effective warranteeinr of CVTE products. 
It;: act! vi tier, include: ^ 

a. Determining the extent to which the products of CVTE can 
He? varr -in teed > Judgments on this factor munt of course be based 
on evaluative evidence. It is not the function of this division 
to produce tha*. evaluative evidence; presumably the evidence comes 
from other CVTE units concerned with evaluation and field testing. 
But the Warranty Division must determine whether the evidence 
that has been accumulated i:3 sufficient to i?upport underwriting 

a product; if it is not the division must refuse to \/arranty the 
product and muG^ define additional evidence needed to make the 
[^roiiuct warrantable . 

b . Determining conditions under which the CVTE products can 
vftirr an teed . Obviously the warrantee made by this division for 

tiny product dues not apply under all circumstances but only under 
i^P'^^'irir conditions. Every product is designed with a certain 
u3l> or objective- In mind. These uses or* obj eet ives must be spelled 
out carefully and the warranty must be related to them^ Whenever 
redress is soufjht under the terms of a warranty, it must be estab- 
lished that the conditions were in fact met. Statements of con- 
ditions are essential for the r;uidance both of the dealer and the 



instrumental elite (e.c«» teuchers), so thnt there can be no mis- 
understun vling about tht> limit n of tho aealcr*n or CVTE's rrnpon- 
aibilit^ . 

e. Gperifyln^ the nature of the warranty ^ Given the above 
two specification, i*e,, the extent and conditions of warrantee 
fapability^ it ii? the responsibility of the Warranty Division to 
ci.Ltt=* the exact terms of warranty to be attached to any given 
proauet . 

d . Determining^ the role of the dealer in hon o ring warranties > 
Moct complaints brought under the terms of a warranty will easily 
bo handled by the dealer* The conditions under which a local 
doalt^r Is bound to respond should be carefully noted; the^ic con- 
ditions should bo part of the contract nc/rotiated by the Distri- 
butor Halations Division. Oeneraily such dealer adjustments will 
requir'^^ the expenditure of resources; tlie amount of allowable 
expenditure should be noted and details of reimbursement to the 
d^Mil"?r from CVTE should oe specified. The dealer must be ready 

to absorb a portion of the cost as part of the normal cost of 
doinf^ businesf?, of course, but reimbursement may be necessary 
urid(*r unusual c^ondltions. 

e . Responding to warranty problems beyond the capability 
of th^ local dealer ^ From time to time serious problems covered 
by the warranty will arise which are beyond the capability of a 
lorai tlealer to respond. The Warranty Division must maintain a 
n'rrvicoR unlt-a kind of trouble shooting organization, to respond 



to such difi'ic-ulties. In many cusses fi rouponnc will require 
trav.-l to the i'ix.v tho prca^iMiu carryitu^ out a Ifir.nosii^ on tho 
local sitr, and prescribing', and possibly cuiniin is t erin/^ certain 
romediation. It is imperative that warranty oblir^ntionc be 
honnrea, and the purpooe of the Warranty Division in this rcr.ard 
iir, to m-ikf ^of'd on diffii'ult claims. 

^' A Trrtininr Division . Tne major runctJou of tliis divi- 
.;Lc.r: is provide "factory Lraininf^" for the personnel of local 
d•.vil^■?r^. . ItK activitiefl include: 

a. Deviain^; requisite training pro grams for dealer personnel. 
Trnlnlar. propiraras are required for each of the classes of personnel 
which the dealers may maintain. It is the responsibilUy of the 
Tmininr I'ivision to identify the variouis types of staff, includ- 
inr manap.emf>nt ; to analyze their duties and functions; and to 
iiTi^-n traininr. proHirans responsive to ea^^h staff need. This is 

•i major d.-vplopmcnt task that cannot be treated cavalierly. Since 
's ma.lor ser.ment of CVTE is geared up to perform this development 
tank, the Training Division should expect to lean heavily on other 
CVTE compon'^nf.s for assistance. 

b. Offo rinn traininfT courses, work shops, etc. It is a func- 
tion of the Training Division to implement the training designs 
developed by its design staff with the cooperation of other CVTE 
ui.it,s. These designs may call for formal courses, short-term 
lin;titutes or workshops, internship or apprenticeship experiences, 
auto-tutorial experiences, and other kinds of instructional gambits. 
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nonionotratiotis oi' CVTK prcdudis are oT cour^o also included. It 
m-ty bo noted thut r.uch i nf?tru>-tlon may alno bo offered to u very 
larfTt* extent in the flelJ. i.e., at the ^Ita of thf> loc^l dealer- 
nhip or perha];: on the sites of one or more of the dealer's 
potent ill cuntomera. Thus trainin*^ may bo ccniuined with a certain 
•im.-unt of uw'ircncui: cretain?' or product demonstration for eus- 
♦'jmers. The offering of these various Kinds of instruction is 
th-.- chief eontinuins?: function of the Trainin?: Division. 

. Foi loviuff UP on "graduates" in their field assignme nts. 
Th'- main puri .^ac of this activity is to validate the training 
iropiciais that have been devised and to provide data for their con- 
tinuou.'; refinement and iraprovenent . This activity also has the 
effect, however, of demonst rat inp; the continuing, interest of 
CVTK in its dealer orranl 7-ut ion , and it may he ''•xpected to be a 
n't.l-^r inr..-it:n of «-ortinuin/t dealer-CVTE contact. The follow-up 
•i !.-... h-ta ti;t« -.^rfpct of helpin"^ new pert:onnel to become ori«?ntt;d 
to their -ictu-tl situation and to niuke the transition from novice 
to '"•xperif'nf^e'i prrict i t i oner . 

d. Kneaging in continuous^ retrai ni nr. of d ealer staff. If 
CVTK's "product line" is conceived of as being dynamic, i.e., 
the products are beinff continuously improved and new products 
are being introduced, it is clear that dealer personnel must be 
ttont inuously retrained to be conscious of the innovations and 
to be competent to deal with them. In this sense the Trainine 
Division rany be thought of as a chance agent; its activities 
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may In fai-t hoip to tuiid an adopt int' -itt it u i»- amun/^ armlors for 
now proiuijts and rn'ty help to f'xpeditc the change process generally. 
A further implioatioii of thiji aetivity i r. that there must b»' 
amonr; the Trainiri;^ Division personnel some individuals chtirr.ed 
wi'.ij .•v^n^i nuo'«*i ox'minat Ion of the traininr: prop;ram£5 that are 
bi-»i{ir, offered in order to inprove or upduto them. These same 
p.-^rnonnel also would be concerned with the df»velopment of new 
proj^rumn nn needed. 

U. A Promotions Division . The major purpose of this divi- 
sion is to create a market that can be exploited by the local 
dealers. Its activities include: 

a. Conducting general campait;ns devised to cre ate awareness 
of and interest in CVTg products . Thia is in effect CVTE's ad- 
vertising; function. Det.Jers cannot sell pi'oducts to customers 
•who -irc unaware of th-* product line and its possible benefits. 
If Mi<-re is one trtinr, that the research literature in diffusion 
:;h)W3, it is that the creation of awareness and interest must be 
firrt step«! in tho diffusion process. While some of this activ- 
ity must be carried on by local dealers, much of it can be done 
more 'Effectively and efficiently by the CVTE organization. There 
aro probably two major sources of data useful in shaping these 
awirf^neos campaigns: information from the developers and evalua- 
torc of thf product about its purposes, operating characteristics, 
field f'f f- i-Tt iveness , and the like; and information from the 
market nurvcy personnel (which I will describe below) about the 
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ne^eiin ami prot.lem:'. of ttio potential con3i:m«jr f'iroup, i.e., clasa- 
r.->r>m t.^»af»h»--»r:*. ari'i their Rtudontp. Advort i s i nr. campaigns aro 
Roncrally iHrcotod toward pointinr: lip cuoli audionce rioedn umi 
problems fiUii then providine f'vi'.Jence that the ndvertised product 
i;: eff iy rei'^ponni vc to thoise iicodE •ind problomr. . 

A word of caut ion s^?cmr. in order here. The close parallels 
h.^tween >:oneril advertising: and CVTE's efforts to create product 
aw!'ir*on"r.n aiii interest should not be interpreted to mean that 
t.h.- 1 Hmt ntahlo 3ack of ethics frefiuently apparent in ordinary 
•tdvertia lnr> are also in order for CVTE. The strict observance 
of professional ethics on the part of CVTE in all such activities 
if^ r-rucial. Intep^ity and honesty must be maintained at all 
crnln. The ob.5eet is not merely to sell, whether or not the cus- 
tom^'r rfT.lly n*-edr. the product or can afford it. CVTE's adver- 
tir.Inr nhoul.! instead be direi-toa toward op< ning professional 
a 1 t- rna ■■■ iv* r, for the conr.umer; their products represent at least 
otif -idditlcnal way of viewlnf; needs or probelras and responding 
to It is the creation of awareness on such a professional 

dim^^nsion that is the key to CVTE promotional activities. 

b. Providinii promotional literature . If general advertising 
of the Sort described above is intended to attract potential users 
to inquire about CVTE's products, the purpose of promotional lit- 
t ratur-- is lo provide alrestay intereste^d potential users with a 
v'lrit.'ty of inf oria^t ion about the product ana to act as the dealer's 
r.urrofate at times when the potential user is not physically in 
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tr»ui*)i vith the iietiler* Tlie Promotions Divi^^ion in dependent on 
f.ht- Mrtrkt^t An^ilynin Divini<>n (lu^^low) for i lif ormtit ion about tho 
Kinds of questicnr* that potential users ncik so that promotional 
literature can be effectively desicned. Again, the caveat men- 
tinned above aboxit raaint uini n^^ strict professional ethics in all 
proinotionnl work n^iouid be borne in mind. 

'j. A Market Studies Division , The na,1or purpose of this 
11 virion iz to provide information essentiai for product selec- 
tioiu ^^^s?i^n» and development, and for the design of promotional 
(^nm{;Hip;ns • Its activities include: 

a. Context assessment > CVTE's products are not selected 
at random; they are intended to respond to some need, problem, 
or opportunity that exists in the general arena of vocational- 
te''hnica2 education* Hence «?nme assessment of these three factors 
must be made and must be continually reassessea, to provide infor- 
mation ui?eful to product designers and developers as well as to 
CVTK prorram de^: i 1 on-makers ♦ Such asaesr.mentB may or may not 
hi n.ide throtirh contact with actual consumerr; 3t may for example 
rcN-.t upon inff rmtion in the research or exporiential literature. 
Tfi m•':t^ «vi;^r.:;, howt'ver, some field contacts will be desirable. 

K Ir. qull*^ ) Ikt»ly that the assesnment function called for 
here will already be performed by the CVTE evaluation unit. If 
no^ separate studies should of course not be mounted; instead the 
Markot Studies Division should avail itself of the already obtained 
information • 



b. Consumer samj^lin^ . If the context ar.cosnment is intended 
t^' provliie cbjtfftfvt* »{fit?t Hbnut n^•fMit;^ j r ^'^b j emr » c.»r opportuni tit^G , 
the consumer r^rtmpiinf; to be described hi»re 5s intended to shed 
lif?:ht on coaaume^r tastes and values. Two kinds of consumer cam- 
pling seem tv^ be required: samples of uoen^ of CVTE products 

who nele?t*^d tliem on Bomo basis at an earlier time» and samples 
>f potential user?^ Tne former information is intended to confirm 
or valid^itt: tarlier product design features, ^.o find out, ac it 
vero^ what the company Uii right. Again it may be the case that 
m'ich of this information is already available because of product 
evaluations t^arried out by other units of CVTK. The latter sample 
is needed in order to determine what chan^^es might be necensary 
to Littrac^t new users* This is in effect an assessment of what 
the company might do right in the future. Both groups may pro- 
vlic d'tt'i about what the company has done wron?::; users may point 
ti* notual difficulties they have experienced with the product, 
whi non-usern rar^y indicate why they have not become users. From 
th*•a^- data a variety of user-pleasing options may also be deduced. 

c. Future studies . The context assessment described above 
provides the basis for what mifiht be called incremental changes 
in OVTK's program: a refined product, a newly emergent need to 
which response might logically be made given CVTE's general pos- 
ture, a new promotional techniqtue, and the like. The time perspec^ 
tive of such studies is likely to be on the order of from one to 
five years. But CVTE cannot be content with such small and 



doliborutc shifts in it.3 prorirams or at rtitof; i cf. ; it muat looK far 
fth.-'tl to l»o i-iMVo that it Is ready to meet tho future when tht^ 
futuro m«et3 it.. Bn^^ln^: Aircraft wiae2y itiV'-att^d aovoruJ. y*?:irs 

in n study of ways in which it micht shift its corporate 
j.or.ture In ih^i <?vent taat the aircraft industry declined; it is 
row.irded nov with the eapabllity of moviiif: into macs (?rouna trans- 
portation and cororiunity development even aa ita aircraft contracts 
fiirrjininh sharply. In like manner* CVTE must be aiert to its 
f.pport i*ti i t i es . 

• * » 

The five divisions described above clearly interact with one 
another md with the remainder of the CYTK orfjani zat ion in iater- 
ectin.: and s i.-n i f i c ant ways. So for example: The warranty set 
by the Warranty Division is part of the contractual relationship 
belwef-n th*-- LUctributor Kelations Division ana the franchised 
.j.-'i ! '•r'' . T>.e fieiJ follow-up ty the Traininjj Division assists 
in malntainin/y the f^ood relationships which the Distributor Rela- 
tion:-. Division is trying; to foster. The Promotions Division pro- 
vid'-T. the ieal'-r literature which can be part of the operational 
u:\r. i i-.t.nn 'V packa^*' that the Distributor HeJallons Division is 
responsible for. The consumer sampling; carried out by the Market 
Studies Division assists the Disbributor Relations Division in 
counjiclins: the dealer about his customer relations. The training 
provided by the Training Division gives the Warranty Division 
--onfi lenco that its proposed warranty can in fact bo backed up by 
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the .icalers. The work of ti.e Warranty Divir.ioii can be exploited 
l.y th..' F'romotlon:- DivI.'Iuii per^unde po t<--tt t i Jil customers of 
the rel I'-ibility and utility of t ho CVT?. product Line. The Market 
iltudiof? division can help the Warranty mvinion to determine what 
f-tf'tors uf.t'r:." .-on.-ider mort important for imtlusslon in the warranty 
litatemtMit . •.'ii--' Training Pivislon can acqu;iirt the Proraotiona 
Division .^itii i-orao of the Key t'oneernn of detiier stuffs so that 
Pi'orjot lunnl Hteratnro for pot«?ntinl users cnn take account of 
them. Vne Traininj: Division can determine from the Market Studies 
Division some of the factors that it ought to stress in training 
dealer personnoi. The Promotions Division can exploit the future 
i:tij-.iies of the* Market Studios Division to point up their market 
.•rtvMtion work. Many other examples could l>e given but these will 
n.jrrii.*o to inaicate the pot-ential for i nt'.'rrelat i onships among 
tt..- n.'Vf-ral unit-.: all of which are e i5Gf.-»nt iai Jy co/icerned with 
ii I ffu.-ji ou . 

Relationship? also exist, of courae, bf>tween the diffusion 
unitr. and various other components and individuals within CVTE. 
Dfc ision-maKery thinkin^r through future program orientations for 
Th<-' (^onter will rely heavily on Market Studies efforts in iden- 
tifying pnsisitie and probable futures. Desisners of new CVTE 
products will be influenced by data concerning what will "sell". 
Kviluators will relate themselves to the key questions and issues 
pof;f.-d by dealer staff in training and by consumers. Indeed, 
ovry aspect of applied research, decision-making, desi/»n. 
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df^vc* lopmcnt t field testing, and refinement will be touched. The 
kin«l of Intimate relationship envisioned hore among all units of 
CV'l'i\ i lu or^!;aii i zut i ur-:il truism but U'-*vt?rtti«.- lect^ requires overt 
of fort to i'ffcot^ It may be useful for CVTE to organize itself 
into nt hoc work teams which contain input personnel from every 
sf.a(^e of the RD&D continuum^ and certainly including diffusion* 
so that ^^ach element can have the possibility of influencing 
other elements in a positive way, 

# « ff 

What I have proposed then is a massive organizational re- 
sponse to the problem of diffusion. The particular proposal is 
made in order to be responsive to what I cited earlier as two 
i"alient characteristics of the problem confronting CVTE in the 
diffusion areas the general failure of simplistic efforts at 
flirrusion iu education (l.e#» more is needed than a pamphlet to 
cre-ite awareness and a demonstration to create conviction), and 
the unique situation of CVTE in having available an already 
existing diffusion network that it can annex. Thus the organiza- 
tion that I have proposed is complex, but it is also sophisticated 
ani it is designed to be particularly appealing to the existing 
diffusion networks Such an organization will be difficult to 
erect and expensive to maintain, but it also* has within it the 
ser?d3 of succeGS. 
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CtiecoBG Criteria 

An Import, 'uit .question thit mui3t be (Confronted at thia point 
i .'. jitaply tiii.'.: "What are t ti'- \*r i tt>r i a \\>t' auccvi-.i^ of tht- -jy:;- 
tem?" "liow can one tell whether evorything is i^oinp; vc-ll?" 

Generally speaking, ther<™ nro two clrisses of criteria that 
muni bo appli'.^d in any evaluation. Theae two classes mi/^ht be 
termed process and product criteria. What we are concerned with 
in the cane of JVTE are certain products desif^ed to alleviate 
.-lorno nt»od, problem, or opportunity in vocational-technical educa- 
tion; criteria that refer to the performance of the product to 
•tlleviatf* may be termed product criteria. Some means are 
«'f.fTa^''d to brine the product to bear on tho need, problem, or 
opportunity; criteria that provide an indication of whether the 
means are successfully enf;at*ed ni^^ht be termed process criteria. 

It will be seen at once that in relation to the organiza- 
tiv>nal response - that I have proposed, we shall bo concerned 
primarily with process criteria since the organization is a means 
to an end, viii., putting the CVTE products to use in the field. 
Wo have a number of levels of such process critc»ria: 

At the first level we may ask simply whether the conditions 
for neGotiation exist, i.e., whether the factors of reputation, 
enfranchisement, quid Pro quo , territoriality, surety, warranty, 
looal option, socialization-training, and assistance, have been 
,;y3 tcmat ically explored and analyzed so that ne^?ot iations with 
pot<;atiai dealers can fruitfully proceed. There is no point 
in proe»'edin£: to no f^ot i at ions until a positive answer can be 
given to this question. 



At tne second level ve must b*^ conceraed with tne quer,tl 

of whether tht- fivr orgaa i L:at i otial unitj propojcd arc in exiu 

euct? and f uxxct ion iut:: properly. Dirrerent luv/.tioas will hv 

askei.t of the different unitn, e.*:.: 

* !♦ The Distributor Relations Division* Here we may ask 

a. Are potential distributors identified? 

Are potential distributors aware of CVTE's 
product line and of the rewards inhering in 
CVTE product dealership? 

c. Are franchises being negotiated? 

d# Is there a dealer operational assistance pro- 
gram and is it offering services? 

2. The Warranty Division. Here we may ask: 

a. Is there a product warranty award process? 

b. Do products when presented to the Warranty 
Di/ision for warranty generally come well 
supported by positive evaluative data? 

c. Is there a clear warranty for each product? 

d. Is there a clear statement of dealer 
responsibility in servicing warranty 
rer^uirement s? 

e. Ii5 there an organizational meauii to respond 
to warranty claims that exceed the local 
deal^.'r capability to respond? 

5. 'L'no Training; Division. Here we may ask: 

a. Do training programs exist for each class 
of dealer personnel for whom training is 
desirab le ? 

b. Are training programs being offered and 

do dealer personnel take advantafte of them? 

c# Is there a program of follow-up of 

training graduates to help determine the 
efficacy of the training: prof^rams and to 
provide data on which they nay be 
improved? 
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d* Does the division offer meanc for 

continuous retraining as product lines 
are altered or extended? 

The Promotions Division, Here wo may ask: 

a . Are there gener*il avarenesc / int eldest 
campaigns ained touard the instrumental 
elite ^ i.e.t classroom teachers in 
VDcat i onal -technical e ducat ion? 

b , is promotional literature provi.dcd ? 

5# The Market Studies Division. Hero we may askj 

a* Is there a continuxn^-i context assessment 
of the needs^ problems » and opportunities 
to bo found in the field? 

b. Is there a continuous means of sampling 
product reactions from samples both of 
users and non-users of CVTE products? 

c. It; there a plan for future studios and 
are such plans beinf; implemented? 

At the third level we .nay be concerned with the interact 

tionij of the various divisions with one another and with other 

iialti: within CVTE. We may ask, for example: 

1. Are there cleur instance 3 cf vmys in which the variuur. 
diffusion units interact positively with one another? Do the 
sevt>ral unitt' build productively upon the work and products of 
the other units? 

2, Are there clear inL«tances of ways in which the various 
units interact positively vit'i other units in the CVTE. Do the 
diffusion units have an impact upon what is done, for example, 
by the research ana development units? In the diffusion process 
influonoed by what is done in the R&D units? 

All of th'* previous c^oncerns are In a lionse internal to 
CVTE^ We can, however, also astc questions about what is 



happeuinc at the dealer level. Such quest i.^ns ys the following 

cotno to mind: 

1. Doeu ri doaivr network ^'xlat? 

Does vach dealership have within it the 
organiztitional units necessary for working 
with users^ i.e., for introducing the 
potential user to the product , for assisting 
the us^er to make up his mind whether he 
wishes to adopts to help the user ins;tall 
the produ<*t once he has iriade a positive 
decision, and for servicing the product there- 
after? 

3. Is the dealer in fact establishing a positive 
record of adoptions? 

Does tiie dealer have a low complaint record, 
and when complaints do occur, does the dealer 
succc ssfulljr perform required warranty work? 

At a final level of process concern, we may ask questions 
about the adoption of products ty the instrumental elite, i.e#, 
by the teachers who will use CVTE products in the classroom or 
in nome other locale for which tney wore Intended. Such ques- 
tion:; as tiieso cone to mine: 

1. Are products being adopted? 

. Are products be ing succe ss fully incorporated 
into the user's prograTu? 

3. Are products being supported by tne user as 

required, i.e., do usora provide '^he resources, 
m 'te /•iali- , staff, apace, ^tc., necessary to 
successfully operate the innovatiox*? 

h. Are the products valued by th«:? user, i»e#, 

would the user prefer to give up other program 
elements rather than CVTE's product because he 
I,r^*ferr> the CVTE product to others? 

^. Are CVTE products being assimilated by u>erF, 
i.e., do they quickly come to be iseen as part 
of the r'^gular program a^d so turned into a non- 
innovation? Are the products being institution- 
alized? 
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Beyond th»-* l<.rVtfl of thesT protjeRs'. (^x;outiona there is of 
course the ultimate qiii»Rti*>n, ''Will the product respond to the 
n.M'.J, prohlt'tn, or oppor*.unlty t*-- vhioh it wm: .loui'^^ed to 
r«>opond?" pj*t»3umably this question l.aa been part?.y answe-ed 
a*. ro.iult q>i' the ^irodact e^fnluationr. done by CVTE as the 
product wus being developeU It may be ths case;, however, that 
the product loes not contiiue to perform in the reixuired 
fasnlon once it is routinely used in tlie fii-ld. Some of the 
Uavthurne halo m^y be diminished; the regular teachers may not 
be ar. convinced or as motivated as the field trial teachers 
wert'; peculiar interaut ions may of cur between the CVTK predict 
an 1 oth*?!* pror.J'ani elements oni"»e it becomes part of the r<*»utine 
in the field. It is thus necessary to make further test of 
the prc^duct under actual field use condition.; such tests do 
n-)l involve the diffusion units directly, however, and henco 
need not concern them except Insofar as the varranty may be 
affvcted if fisld use is adverse. 

Research on Diffusion 

I could not complete my remarks with<»ut some reference to 
the qucntion of diffusion research. I have been given to under- 
stand that CVTE is Interested in ror.earchine its ova processes; 
the feelints seems to be that so loag as diffusion activities 
are onjjoing, one ought to make an effort to exploit those 
activities on behalf of research. What might that mean? 

Cn the one hand, it micht mean that CVTE is interested in 
determining the effectiveness of its means, so that others 
mi^hi Adopt them if they turned out to be useful or simply that 



CVTE mie;ht be i-.atisfUd that ia wc-.s doiui': well as it mi^ht. 
But auch activities txm not reaearch. * i' one defines research 

a process for addin^i new knowledge. I o-Move w.-» might. 
proi)-rly label su;.'h aelf-checKing and sel f-improvem.^nt activiti 
w^ ovalu at ion father than research. I have made thp case in 
oth-'r contexts that research ard evaluation are not compatible 
at!tiviti-3i that in fact to apjly research pttradiffms to 
evaluation fiuestio: 3 is celf-de feat ing and intolerable. I will 
not. repeat the many arguments th t jnight be made In support of 
this point of view except for thin one: research requires 
variable ..'cntrol so that conclusions are tiiiiiuely determined, 
but this requirement of control militates u^^ninst one of the 
chief re-iuirements of evaluataor., viz., that evaluative data 
shall make it possible to improve and refine operationa contin- 
uously. If, however, ve change the operations because of 
c-vaiuative in Tor-nation , ac:-c3;iar ily confound the variables 
Lhnt ar..- being researched. Hence I argue that there is an 
intrinsic incompatability . 

On the other hand, one might mean by the phrase, "doing 
rosrarch," tha/ one intend:? to test somehow the underlying 
theory cr propositi onal structure on vhich a parti.TUlir diffu- 
sioxi campaign is based. This aeeran to ne to be a sound 
fippr.%-.c:h , n-r^i though it may be thr. cas'^ that the research 
evidence that mii^ht re;iult fro.n studying the processes us'^u by 
CV^'K Ir. Inccmple'.e or not entirely in cjtMif ormi ty with sclentifi 
research pririaipios. I nalie tne latter statement because CVTE 
research will necessarily bo .7arried on as counterpart to its 



ovvrati^^uai pro^jrim of diffuricr*. a:?acrall,v p*.uik iu{^^ tho 
d'f fusion canpai^^n will bt .^;-rur tared in ways to produce- 
naxinuta diffucion r^^iiultat iiot naximuri re.jearch inf ormat icn . 
If the rrr.oarch Interest is ever In coriflict with the practical 
diffunlon interest ^ resolution will have to be made In terniS 
of the latter rather than tne foriaern That is to say, 
r«=^nearch will have to be a secondary concern; tience: one cannot 
--xp^ct to ooriduct definitive research in a practical jjetti?i{5» 
It in precisjely for this rea;?on that vxioh scientific 
research is moved into the laboratory , where oiose control is 
possible and where research i^*» th^ predominant interest. 

But because research cannot be a prince focus in a j^actical 
netting, it need not therefore be a minor interest. It can be 
i-arried out vlt:i clDse attention and care# It is dimply that 
the raethodolosy may need to be :^o:newhat l&iMi ri^id and "pure;'* 
we m:\y h'ive to rely on case stuiler, say, or audit trails, or 
some 3ther similarly "loo^e" fo'-m of inquiry, in order to be 
abl^' to exploit the practical situation in the name of research. 

If we take this latter posture, i.e*, define research in 
ttie sense of testing a theory, what does that mean for CVTK's 
situation? If you were to follow my auf^gestions made earlier 
la thi:3 paper^ what research could be conducted at the same 
time? 

I think it is clear that what night be tested is the 
utility of the elitism -heory for projecting: diffusion campaigns* 

That ip, certain hypothejies eir.erge from the elitism theory which 



couia be simultaneously tested, and that vouiu indecii be a useful 
contribution . 

Whut rtre those hypotheses? That indeed is a .difficult ques- 
tion to answer- on the basis of the information I have given you 
today about the theory. It is f e case that given the very 
constrained view of the theory, it would be almost impossible to 
/?;^norate testable hypotheses therefrom. There is therefore little 
th.'it i car. do here now unless I were willing to explicate the 
theory in Jetail and you were willing to sit through such an 
explication . 

I do not want to make a complete "cop out," however, for I 
can at least hint at what might emerge if we were able to examine 
the theory in detail and draw out interesting inferences. I can 
do that by making further reference to the Bhola paper that I 
cited earlier, and at least communicate several of the inferences 
th.it he neoms to educe from his somewhat more complete theoretical 
elaborat i on . 

One interesting notion that Bhola proposes is that the needs, 
problems, and opportunities that might be identified by an organ- 
ization such as CVTE and to which they might choose to make a 
profjrammatic roaponse is at least as much a function of the per- 
spactivec brour,ht to bear on life as it is of the situations which 

» 

n f r- necessarily forces on me. The crux of an elitist group, it 
will bf" rf'cal led , is the system of ideas or concepts which bind 
it to>^ctlier and which are the raison d'etre for the elitist 
group's existence. The needs, problems, or opportunities that 
will be perceived as indigenous to the instrumental elite (or the 



mfisafjs whom they m^iy service) are clearly a function of that 
i'ontral nest of ld»>fis. U^nce one may wish to determine to what 
extent tin.' elitist t^vou^ ir rccpon.i i nr. to a "reaJlty," and to 
wh;it t?xtcnt to a concern fi;enor;ited mainly by its ovn perspective. 
PhoJa suf^gestr, thnt "all need£5 are felt in terms of the systems 
of i-ieris provided by the elite."-^^ If that be so, then the 
diffusion' unitr> of CVTE have a special problem of interpreting 
th«- uo-cfilled f'-^lt needs to the audience that supposedly feels 
th»'m. This may be what we mean by "creating a market" for a 
CVTK product. This is at least an interesting assertion which 
miTht be studied in the context of a CVTE diffusion campaign. 

Another Interr^stinn assertion that Bhola makes is that 
chan^iie of any orfrani zat ion or institution always comes from the 
outside, Tho instrumental elite of an organization themselves 
are, as their name sueeests, instruments of another group, defined 
obviously as the absolute elite. It is this elite group that 
defines the core ideas and goals, not the instrumental elite. 
The instrumental elite can initiate changes only in regard to 
instrumentalities, not to new systems of ideas about goals. 
Changes that do come must be negotiated with the instrumental 
elite (a process which may be very consuming of time and resour- 
ces). Indeed, that assertion seems to be a basic one for the 
organizational system that I have proposed; it can be erected 
only through negotiation, and I have suggested a basis for the 
nece&sary negotiation. It will be of interest to see whether 
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thstt assert at ion can b«? supported from the eittpirical facts of 

Another .'tf.isert ion that bhoia makfr. ia bused on his dig- 
tlnatloh of full and partial affiliation. He points out that in 
tno €»xperience of international literacy campaigns, more success 
att.'tchec itself to an effort to teach functional literacy, i.e., 
literacy in relation to aoffle other aspect of the student's life 
such as his economic livelihood, than simple literacy. There is 
a higher degree of affiliation in the functional literacy move- 
ment. Or, he 3u^?^;ests that one of the reasons for the relative 
failure of prof^rams such as Headstart (or vocational education) 
is lack of full affiliation. He asserts, 

. . . why do so many of our well-intentioned pro- 
grams . . . fail? The concepts of elite motivation 
and of partial affiliation can explain why. None 
of these programs offer to their clients full 
affiliation into the system. The intelligent and 
the sensitive understand what the deal is. They 
don't care enough to succeed, -^^ 

Thus we may also conclude that the degree of affiliation which 
CVTE offers will be a chief determinant of its success. Again, 
a very interesting proposition. 

I could give other examples but these three examples will 
r.*TVt' to tl3untrate my point. If we follow the elitism theory 
In projecting, « CVTE diffusion campaign, then the theory can be 
tested in a variety of ways in the everyday program. My exposi- 
tion here is of course incomplete; what is required is a detailed 
rinulyris of the theory in order to formulate the hypotheses 
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exaotly. Then one could turn to the quection of how studies 
could be mounted to test them* 

Finale 

You will no doubt be very pleased to hear that I am about 
try complete my peroration. I cannot claim that I have any hich 
dcr^ree of satisfaction with my remarks, a f^^elin^; that you may 
wi'll nhnrv. I have never before forced myself to confront the 
renliti^*3 of a down-to-earth diffusion situationt and now that 
I h!ive » 1 find that some of the advice that I, aooi^g others, 
have* been shoveling out over the past few years is not too 
practical . In Its place I have proposed a much more involved 
nrrani::ational strategy* This strategy has the advantage of 
proposinr: a solution of at l.^nt the same order as the problem, 
wMt'h muy of course also means that it is impractical. I would 
f;-.:it.alr. t... •ir.;.'.r*rt Mt this point in timu that I am absolutely 
rr.M viin-c'l that what I have proposed vill work, even if it 
proves to bo feasible* You can at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that 1 recognize your problem as difficult, and you 
may yet have the last laugh in that the approach you have worked 
nut may be bettor than the one I have labored so hard to pro- 
duce. 
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Last month the Arizona state legislature passed a new law 
maklnf* public school kindergartens ellgiiible for state financial 
aid. It appears to be expected in Arizona that this step will 
spread public kindergartens across the state. Thus, this 150-year- 
old innovation continues to diffuse westward. 

It is instructive to note what the Arizona legislature did 
not do. It did not mandate the opening of kindergartens In all 
public school districts. It did not sponsor the demonstration of 
kindorfiarten programs at a number of sites throughout the state. 
It did not mount a new training program for kindergarten teachers. 
It did not order the state education department to distribute 
research evidence on the desirability of kindergartens for young 
children. It did not appropriate funds to develop ne.: currlcular 
materials for kindergarten instruction. 

When a state legislature — or any other agency — takes a step 
like that in Arizona, it presumably carries in its collective 
mind some image of vhat the prospective adopter of a given inno- 
vatlon--in this case, kindergartens — is like and what will be 
required to move him. (On this occasion the Arizona legislature 
ia usinr. a one-tactic diffusion strategy. Other tactics may have 
been used before and others may be used later.) Any diffusion 
effort should be grounded on a knowledge of what the innovation 
itself is like, a familiarity with the kinds of settings it is 
to move into, and an image of how the prospective adopter typically 

This paper owes much to the writing of Everett Rogers, Ronald 
Haveloek, Matthew Miles, Sloan Wayland, Sam Sieber, Richard Carl- 
son, Egon Guba, and numerous others who have examined the diffu- 
sion process in education as well as to those who have studied the 
phenomenon in other fields. 



behaves . 

Images of the Practitioner 

The rf£i<^-t it loner in education--the ultimate adopter of an 
innovation — can be conceived in many shapes. His ability, his 
attitudes, his knov-hov, his present practices can all be imagined. 
Each conception implies an approach for reaching him. Here are 
some of the imatTCS, each presented in a pure, idealized form: 

Image Number 1 . The practitioner is a creature of regula- 
tion. Ke exerts power upward and downward toward administrative 
layers in a heirarchial authority structure. He is relatively 
powerful in controlling the behavior of those below him^ relatively 
powerless in influencing the behavior of those above him. 

His energy level and work ouLput are low. He is understaffed 
and overworked and quick to say so. He has no reserve capacity 
of energy. When aroused he is more likely to exert his power by 
withholding his approval than by granting it. 

He cannot be discharged. His chief ambition is promotion 
within his present organization. Promotion is based on maintain- 
ing and making modest incremental improvements in the system; 
radical changes are dangerous to the orderly progress of his own 
career . 

He responds to the legislative (board, legislature, congress) 
branch rather than to the administrative (superintendent, commis- 
r.lonor, governor, president) branch and directs any political 
initiative toward the legislative branch. He cannot be reached 
directly * from outside the organization but is embedded within 



the* structure and must be reached through the layers above him. 
lie cannot be reached by economic rewards. 

Imar:e Number 2 . The practitioner wants to do more and do 
better. He is inherently competitive; he wants to be first. He 
takes risks. If he fails he recovers quickly. 

His chief reward is the sense of forward movement and big 
r.ocondary reward is recognition for having been first. He enjoys 
moving his own co-workers forward and sets the pace for them. He 
wants to associate with others like himself. He exerts influence 
in all directions — upward, laterally, and downward. 

His energy level is high and he always has reserve capacity 
for new ventures. His work output per hour is high and he works 
long hours. 

He seeks information* consumes it rapidly, makes up his mind 
quickly, and continues to seek more information. He is quick 
rather than studious, trusts his own instincts and Judgement and 
does not insist on hard evidence. He responds to ideas which 
would put him ahead of others. He can be reached from outside 
or inside the organization, and either from above or below. 

Imac^e Number 3 . The practitioner is a member of a profession 
find holds a set of standards for his behavior. Those standards 
include the obligation to keep informed about new developments, 
to retain proven older methods until new ones are demonstrably 
superior, to shift to new methr»rts when they prove better, to 
continue his own education, to treat clients ethically, to demon- 



strate leadership to those less capable than he, to Join with 
oihiTn in main tain inj? and rair.ii»r. standards of work, to resist 
prennures for change in practice which arc out of keeping with 
current norms, and to interpret standards to those inside and 
outside his {',roup. 

His chief reward is the recognition and respect of others, 
enpecially the leaders. He likes to reach decisions by pooling 
his own Judgement with that of the leaders rather than deciding 
on his own. 

His energy level is somewhat above average, his work output 
is better than normal, and he has a modest energy reserve. He is 
not susceptible to the threat of discharge unless it is direct 
and immediate. 

He is less persuaded by hard evidence than by the wisdom of 
bis leaders. He is responsive to the demands and requests of 
clientr. when they are in line with established norms for his own 
boliuvlor. 

Image Number U . The practitioner is interested in the uses 
of power and seeks positions that will allow him to exercise it. 
Power is exercised by allocating resources — jobs, salaries, office 
space, secretaries, equipment, travel funds, parking space. These 
are the rewards for those who assist the practitioner to maintain 
or increase his power. He trades resources for power. The prac- 
titioner favors innovations that put more resources at his disposal 
or more people under his influence or cause people to increase 
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their rega"d for him as a leader. Conversely, he will oppose 
innovations that reduce the number of people he can influence or 
lower the estimation in which he is held by others. 

He is alert to relations between himself and other people and 
depends on a network of interpersonal relations to supply informa- 
tion. He relies very heavily on his own instincts and his personal 
sense of timing in making decisions. His energy output is above 
avcrar.*^" and he has a very large reserve capacity. He is respon- 
aivo to his constituency and is most seriously threatened by the 
prospect of losing it. 

Image Number 5 ' The practitioner depends upon his professional 
tools to give substance and method to his work. He cannot work 
without tools and he is limited by what they can do. He can use 
only the techniques for which the tools are designed. A change 
in the tools tends to lead fairly directly to a change in the 
practitioner's behavior. However, since he may not be able to use 
tools very competently, they need to be either so simple that they 
fall within his level of competence or else be self-contained and 
semi-automatic so that he does not need to intervene in their 
operat i on . 

The practitioner's energy level is moderate and his reserve 
capacity is limited. Hia work pattern is regular. He thinks the 
selection of tor»is is important and looks for serviceable features 
whfn choosing new ones. He is moderately alert to new information 
about the use of tools and is interested in discussing how others 
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usr them, but hia own work habits are quite? stable and he civos 
those habits up only reluctantly. 

Imi^i* Mumber 6 . Thu- pruo 1 i t i oner har. :i limited repertoire 
of techniques which constricts what he can accomplish. Those 
techniques are adequate for the routine problems he meets but 
usually fail to solve the complex ones. 

The practitioner hears of new techniques from time to time 
and is willing to shift to other methods but needs help. His 
ori/^inal training equipped him with general principles for carry- 
in/: out his work but gave him few techniques. If he is to change 
to new methods, he needs specific guidance in how to carry out 
tfie day-to-day operations those methods entail. It is not enough 
to p;ive him information about new techniques; he must get direct 
help, an opportunity to practice, and occasional refresher work. 

The practitioner is motivated but has a low energy level. He 
is not competitive and cannot be reached by the prospect of winning 
a competition. On the other hand, he is troubled by his chronic 
Ifii.'k of success with certain aspects of his work and is interested 
in r.orae kind of solution. He will volunteer for help, or can at 
IcuGt be persuaded to accept it, if it promises to lead him to new 
t^-chniquf^s for his difficult cases and if he is given modest 
rewards for accepting that help. 

Image Number 7 . The practitioner is faced by the constant 
reality of a lack of funds. He is seldom without ideas, but is 
often unable to carry them out because they require money. In 
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fact, he has a backlog of unrealized hopes that avait funding. 
Khlio he is reaHntle enough to accept fiscal limitations, he is 
to a certain dcf',rcc fru^truLed by the exccs;3 of possibilities in 
contrast to the shortage of resources. 

He has sufficient skill to carry out his part of the new 
work rind knows what else to buy if he can locate the necessary 
financial support. Moreover, he is well motivated and has suffi- 
ci.nt reserve energy to operate with greater funds should they 

bcciiin»-' available. » 

lliy present funds are reasonably well allocated to ongoing 
work and cannot be reassigned without disrupting the system and 
triggering count,er-pressures both from inside and outside the 
institution — pressures he may not be able to withstand. 

Image Number 8 . The practitioner has advanced skills and a 
certain creativity in the way he goes about his work. He takes 
pride in uclng hi i; skill and resists methods that deprive him of 
a rhanco to use his creativity. While he is not able to invent 
iirtinctive new methods or materials on his own initiative, he is 
able to modify the methods and materials developed by others and 
adapt them, sometimes with ingenuity, to his own circumstances. 
He does not like to do things exactly like other practitioners, 
but likes some element of distinction in nis own work. If he 
takes on an innovation, he is likely to modify it so »s to make 
it his own. The changes may be modest and the final result may 
be quite similar to the original. But the important element is 
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not the degree of distinction; what is impprtunt to the practi- 
tioner is th;it tic engaged in redesigning the product. 

The practitioner i£5 motivated to improve and has a modest 
onerRy reserve fur undertaking new work. Ho is fairly steady in 
his work habits but he is interested in making an occasional 
change for the better. He depends more upon his own Judgement 
about what will work than upon general instructions as to how a 
Riven set of methods and materials should be used. 

Image Mumber 9 - The practitioner pictures himself as sitting 
on one side of a bargaining table and conducts himself accordingly. 
Anyone Interested in changing his behavior must negotiate for that 
change. The practitioner will alter his behavior onl^ f the 
price is right. The basic coin in which he trades is salary pay- 
ments and work load. Improving his working condition in other 
ways is treated as fringe bt nef its--desirable and worth negotiat- 
ing for, but not as valuable as direct salary payments and a favor- 
able work loa'l. Coins that are acceptable in other transactions- 
professional recognition, additional equipment and materials, the 
stimulation of working with a group of able colleagues—are worth 
relatively little to this practitioner. He is especially sensi- 
tive to the claims that any new methods and materials would make 
upon his time and expects to be compensated for any additional 
effort . 

He is competitive in the sense that he wants to negotiate 
favorable terms for himself. His energy reserve cannot be tapped 
except through additional compensation. 
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Image Number 10 . The practitioner is a man moved by evidence^ 
He makes his decisions on rational grounds. '«Jbat he is doing now 
resulted from a study of the available evidence and he is not likely 
to be persuaded away from it except by new evidence ♦ His respect 
for facts is substantial enough that he wants his own direct otoser-^ 
vatluns underpinned by hard evidence before reaching a decision. 
While he recognises that research results are not available on 
every choice he faces t he seeks research-based information wheaever 
he can pret it • 

He has a sense of obligation to change to whateveibJfcJ^ proven 
better than his current practice but he has learned that not many 
of the alternatives rest on a factual base. He is dismayed that 
many innovations are promoted without evidence. He has an appre- 
ciable energy reserve along with the ability to move to something 
else once he is convinced. He is not competitive except in the 
sense that he wants to keep up with what is firmly established as 
worthy . 

Implications of the Images for Diffusion . Each of these prac- 
titioners has to be reached by a somewhat different technique. A 
selection of possible techniques appears later in the paper when 
speriflc diffusion tactics are discussed. 

Practitioners with the above characteristics may appear in 
any of several different roles in a local public school systemt 
which we are assuming to be the ultimate adopter of an innovation. 
They may appear as school superintendent t as business manager t as 



as curriculum coordinator » as director of vocational education, 
a3 building principal^ as department chairman^ as classroom 
teacher* or as paraprof esoional assistant. It matters consider- 
ably what role they occupy. Bureaucratic behavior may be a far 
more serious barrier in individual school buildings than it is 
in the central office. Creativity may be desirable in teachers 
but objectionable in the business manager who vants to omit the 
now instructional materials and use the existing textbooks. 

There are other roles as wellf roles outside the local school 
district but instrumental to successful adoption of an innovation 
by the district. For example, university teacher education pro- 
grams may have to be modified to supply preservice or inservice 
training in keeping with the innovation. The behavior patterns 
of the dean of the school of education and professors in key 
departments may well determine whether the necessary training can 
br- made available in a particular state. Again, state education 
d'^purtment of f ic i als--and this is particularly true in vocatJ.onal 
cducat ion--may need to modify regulations or offer leadership so 
that local school districts can adopt the program. If the state 
official performs as a bureaucratic functionary, be will have to 
be approached in one way. If he performs as a professional, he 
will have to be approached in another way. If he performs solely 
as an economic man, yet another technique will be called for. 

Anyone interested in diffusing innovations through a system- 
atic strategy needs to take into account the kind of man he is 
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trying to reach and the significance of the role he occupies. 
But this not enough. Not all potential adoption settings are 
alike, which further complicates the task of reaching the adopter* 
Characteristics of the Adoption Setting 

The circumstances of prospective adopters differ enormously. 
Some can be reached by one diffusion tactic or strategy^ some by 
another, some not at all. Below is a list of characteristics of 
adoption cettinRs that have implications for diffusion techniques. 
They are listed in their approximate order of importance. 

Leadership . There is probably no single feature of an adop- 
tion setting: that is any better for predictinn; its likelihood of 
aaopting an innovation than the presence of leadership in its pro- 
fessional personnel. Some schools have it almost as a standard 
feature of every faculty member; some others lack it even in the 
superintendent. Leadership is a curious characteristic. It is 
dirflcult to define and hard to measure yet is immediately apparent 
to the unaided eye of an untrained observer. Leadership can com- 
pensate for any number of shortcomings in the prospective adopter 
but almost nothing can compensate for its absence. From the view- 
point of diffusion agents, leadership is useful wherever it is 
found in the organization but becomes increasingly useful in the 
higher levels of the administrative hierarchy. 

Power Distribution . The distribution of power is important 
because the diffusion agents must understand where to seek approval, 
tfidely dispersed powexw^^power split among teacher's unions t community 
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groups, student activists, and the school administration — is not 
especially favorable for innovation. Conditions of intense com- 
petition tend to arise when power is widely dispersed; the interest 
of one group in an innovation may automatically trigger the oppo- 
sition of other groups. Getting approval of all the parties at 
interest may prove difficult. 

On the other hand, centrally-held power may give the diffusion 
aic;ents a monolith. If their program is favored, adoption may occur 
quickly. But if it is not favored adoption may become impossible 
because the diffusion agents have no alternative way to approach 
the system except through established central power figures. The 
most favorable pattern is probably one in which power is shared 
with lower levels in the administrative organization and is shared 
to a deforce with outsiders such as advisory committees, (giving 
more points of entry to the system) but is not so dispersed as to 
create competing F.roups who have roughly equivalent power ana can 
counterbalance each other. 

Growth Pattern . Although diffusion research has had little 
or nothing to say about growth pattern and growth rates in local 
school districts, growth may be second only to leadership in making 
a school a ready adopter. Expansion is heartening; the future 
stretches out ahead and many things seem* possible in the new 
territory. Stagnation is disheartening; boundaries close in and 
the road seems to come to an end. Decline is defeating; what 

* 

has been gained at such high cost begins to ebb away and the urge 
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to struggle seems to fade. This may l)e pervasive in the American 
character. Certainly it is pervasive in schools. 

A new eotamunity is an invitine tari',et for diffusion agents — 
new school buildings uncommitted to past programs, new building 
principals out to make a name for themselves, a newly-recruited 
faculty perhaps young and not yet set in its ways, curricula yet 
to be chosen and equipment and materials yet to be pruchased. 
There is nothing to be replaced, no past committments to be broken. 

It may be that one of the greatest deterents to changing 
education in our large old cities is simply that they stopped 
growing many years ago. 

Size . Extremes in size create barriers to adoption. Very 
small schools, especially if they are in isolated rural settings, 
are as difficult to deal with as great cities, particularly if 
there is no growth. Tiny districts lack' talent and resources; 
hufte districts become bureaucratic and develop serious internal 
communication problems. There is a wide band of sizes— roughly 
1-rom t>,000 pupils to 50,000 pupils — in which school districts seem 
flunceptible to innovations. 

Personnel . Like the caliber of leadership, the quality of 
p»-rsonnel is ^ highly significant characteristic. People who are 
cosmopolitan rather than local in their orientations and who are 
career-bound rather than place-bound (useful concepts from the 
diffusion literature) and who are working as professionals rather 
than to round out the family Income are good inside partners for 
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external diffusion agents. A degree of responsive locai inteill- 
,:ence makes diffusion far easier and leads oti to skillful instal- 
iut ion * 

Level of Spending . The important statistic about the level 
of spending in a local school district is probably not its rank 
an a national norm but Its rank in the immediate surrounding area 
with which it competes. In general, the ability of the district 
to adopt innovations increases as its spending level goes up. 
Thin generslization is not perfect and other characteristics of 
the setting can overcome its importance. Receptivity to innova- 
tion is probably higher in a rapidly expanding community of modest 
wealth than in a stable community of considerable wealth. But 
there does seem to be at least a threshhold below which a dis- 
trict is an unlikely candidate— perhaps the bottom 20-30 percent 
of the districts in a given geographic area. There may also be 
a cut-off point at the highest levels of spending, where districts 
cnn become so wealthy that they have not only the ability but also 
a certain sense of obligation to develop home-grown innovations 
rather than to classify themselves with run-of-the-mill districts 
that have to adopt innovations from outside. 

Demographic Type . Suburban districts are probably better 
prospects for innovations than urban or rural districts. This is 
partly because their size is almost always within the tolerable 
rfine.fi and, more importantly, because their growth pattern is 
usually favorable. However, apart from that, suburban areas tend 



to attract and retain the roost taletited and wealthiest citizens 
from tho city. These people usually expect and can afford betterr 
thun-ftvera^.^ nohools. The result in often a school district 
with a competitive advanta«5e over both urban and outlying areas 
and one which is surrounded by a community that expects steady 
improvement. Thus suburbs tend to offer approachable schools 
in approachable communities which can afford whatever they decide 
to adopt. This makes a pleasant stopping place for a diffusion 
party . 

Reputation as an Innovative Location . Quite possibly a dis- 
trict's reputation for innovat iveness is simply acquired over 
time as a result of other characteristics and is not a causative 
factor at ail. And, yet it does seem that a certain momentum is 
created in some districts that have a strong local tradition of 
trying out new ideas. Both those inside and outside the institu- 
tion expect it to be in the forefront. This makes the district 
more amenable to innovation. 

Values. It is common for schools to think that «ome aspects 
of their work are more important than others. The basic skills 
in the elementary schools, the academic subjects in high schools, 
Hthletics in many communities, music in a few rare cases, college 
prt-i'-Aration curricula almost everywhere— these views about what 
is important condition receptivity to innovations. Those inno- 
vations that wouj'd enhance construction in high-valued areas 
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urouse special interest; those addressed to low-valued areab 
jirou;;e latis interest; those which vould oompcto with high-valued 
areas arouse opposition. Diffusion at*,entfl outjht to S'.out the 
territory to find what local schools and communities think is 
important before moving into town. 

Curriculum Content . If the existing Junior high curriculum 
contains the standard set of sources in home economics for girls 
and industrial arts for boys, a new Junior high career orienta- 
tion and exploration program that would have the school abandon 
cooking and gewinc and tool handling in favor of general concepts 
about self-development and multiple career possibilities faces a 
very difficult challenge. It would be considerably easier to 
get the latest model electric ranges and a set of power saws 
installed. Many schools have found that the audio-lingual approach 
to teaching modern foreign languages continues to have difficulty 
in the high schools. Some audio-lingual systems deprive teachers 
of textbooks for much of the first year, making a very difficult 
fMijuDtment for book-bound teachers who do not speak the language 
veil themselvec and whop • primary objectives are to teach grammar 
and rc'Hdinr. rather than speaking and listening. In short, what 
is already in pltce conditions what can be introduced. 

Instructional Practices . If team teaching or a variegated 
work experience program is already within the experience of a 
school faculty, innovations that require a new configuration of 
staff or schedule students outside the building for a major part 
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of the day will find easier acceptance. The same is true for 
any innovation that lets the staff continue to act in familiar 
comfortable rolec. Thus some underatanding of traditional 
patterns of instruction in the school can help the diffusion 
a;j;ents know what techniques to use, or whether they should 
bother with the site at all. 

Schedule . Any pattern of schedule that does not cut the 
day and the week into equal-size segments is generally favorable. 
A schedule that allows flexibility and can accommodate the un- 
usual needs of an innovation or change during the year is even 
more favorable. What is most important about a history of adjus- 
table scheduling is the faculty attitude that arises from learn- 
in/; that not everything has to be done in fixed segments and that 
. both teachers and students can negotiate their way through a day 

that has variety. 

Kquipment and Materials . Both the quantity of equipment 
and materials and the particular items already in stock are 
important in determining whether a school is able and willing 
to adopt innovations. If the new program requires the use of a 
computer of videotape recorders, schools that do not have such 
equipment are unlikely prospects. Conversely, others that have 
Guch equipment may be looking for ways to get more use from it. 

Facilities . The single most important characteristic of a 
school facility making it receptive to innovation is having ex- 
tra space available. Buildings that are in intensive use— say 
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with a utiiiiiation ratio above 8t> percent — present a prospective 
new propiram with serious competition from what its already under- 
way. Of course, the building must accommodate the irreducible 
apace requirements of an innovation or it is simply Ineligible 
for consideration. 

Evaluation System . Since the raid-1960's, a number of schools 
httve strengthened their ability to evaluate new programs. The 
existence of a sound evaluation system, although admittedly rare, 
f/ivvQ the diffusion agents an unusually rational local partner 
who has probably had experience in helping the staff select and 
install other innovations, probably in conjunction with ESEA Title 
I and Title III programs. The evaluator and the diffusion agent 
can make ready conversation and perhaps common cause. 

Characteristics of the Innovation * 
Innovations differ enormously. A tactic or a strategy quite 
uMtisr.K.'tory for diffusing one may not work at all for another. 
Here nre some questions about characteristics of novel programs 
that have implications for diffusion techniques: 

Magnitude . What fraction of the total school program does 

» This section is based in part on material appearing in "Ap- 

raising the Effects of Innovations in Local Schools," a chapter 
written by the author for the 1969 NSSE Yearbook. 

Innovations cannot be classified into single categories but 
they ran be described along a number of dimensions. Take a text- 
book with wholly new subject matter as an example. Old medium, 
new (.-ontent. Or take a videotape recording with traditional sub- 
ject matter. New medium, old content. Is the innovation to be 
cftllod old or new? A classification is not useful but a multidi- 
mensional description is. 
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the innovation encompass? A new program that touches the work 
of many teachers, in many subjects in many grades will require an 
elaborate diffusion effort. That effort will have to be directed 
to the board of control and central administration of the system 
and cannot be directed solely to lower administrative levels. 
Moreover, large innovations will require explanations to the public 
and' outside interest groups. 

Completeness . In acquiring the Innovation, does the school 
get help with new methods as well as with new content and support- 
ing materials? Or must it finish the conception, determine the 
methods, and acquire necessary materials from elsewhere? In gen- 
eral, innovations that are complete can be diffused more readily, 
especially if they do not make it necessary for the school to * 
discard what it is already using. Spreading an incomplete inno- 
vation means that the diffusion agents have to establish the 
school's readiness to supply the missing components before instal- 
lation can begin. 

Complexity. Is the innovation straightforward and simple in 
operation or does it require an intricate series of interlocked 
procedures on a set time schedule? The simpler the innovation, the 
wider its potential audience. Mass techniques of disseminating 
information about simple innovations are appropriate and often 
sufficient to trigger adoption. 

Flexibility . Can the teacher make substantial changes in the 
innovation or must he follow a formula to make it succeed. Flexi- 
bility makes an innovation more acceptable to practitioners. It 
also enables the diffusion agents to provide minimum training. 
Moreover, they can omit any concern about refresher work at later 
points in time. 
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Interaction vith Existing Proftrams , Crm the innovation be 
ucod indepondontly of other profjrams? Is it helped or hindered 
by the presence of otners? Minimum Interaction with other pro- 
f^rams greatly extends the number and kinds of settings in which 
the innovation can succeed. A low degree of interaction also 
simplifies the diffusion effort. Although it may be desirable 
for an innovation to interact with programs already in use so as 
to reinforce their effect, the diffusion effort becomes more com- 
plex in such cases because symbiotic programs should first be 
identified in local schools and the proper relationship may have 
to be arranf,ed. 

Trial Possibility . If an innovation can be tried out before 
making a permanent commitment, the risk for the school is reduced. 
Furthermore, the diffusion agents can be far less attentive to 
the characteristics of the adopting school since the school will 
m.'».k" its decision about the innovation after using it rather than 
boforehnnd. That is, establishing the actual worth of the inno- 
vation for a particular school becomes a lighter responsibility 
for the diffusion agents. 

Content. Is wholly new subject matter being taught or does 
the innovation simply substitute one set of illustrations and 
exercises for another? An innovation that conforms to present 
(?urriculum content--such as a series of films that do a better 
,]<>h of presenting what is already being taught — will find an 



easier entry into a school than films with wholly new content. 
Thus an understanding of what is already in the local curriculum 
in important for diffusion agents. If tiu'ro is no major change 
in content, tht* diffusion effort can concentrate on the technical 
nupcriority of the innovation but can expect to be challenged 
very sharply on its cost/benefit ratio since it is adding nothing 
of substance and must rest its case on efficiency. 

Effect on Student Test Performance . While an innovation 
need not improve student scores on the standardized achievement 
tests on which many schools judge their success, it must not lower 
those student scores or it will be in very serious difficulty 
from the start — regardless of any other pupil gains it may be sub- 
stituting for those test scores. Diffusion agents should be able 
to demonstratf* that the effect of any new program on pupil tests 
scores is at least neutral. If the effect is actually negative, 
Mfhe diffusion agents must be masterful at championing what the 
program substitutes for normal pupil achievement. 

Staff Performance . If the novel program demands abnormal 
amounts of teacher energy, enthusiasm, or creativity, it is suit- 
able for only a limited number of settings. A general effort at 
mass diffusion is not a suitable strategy since the Innovation 
cannot successfully be brought to life everywhere. A better 
approach would be self-identification by interested staff members 
oncv th^^y are alerted to the existence of the innovation. That 
is, what is called for is a set of tactics to describe the inno- 



v.'ition, alone with its demands, and then to txak volunteers to 

Staff Roles , Does the innovation cast teachers chiefly as 
planners of instruction, presenters of information, managers of 
recitations, monitors of a self-instructional process, or eval- 
uators of learning? Can what they do be regarded primarily as 
professional work, as technical, as clerical, or as custodial? 
In general, as the teacher's role becomes less custodial, and 
Icnn clerical while becoming more professional, the change will 
bo welcomed. Any diffusion effort should emphasize that the 
innovation enhances the professional image of the teacher* On 
the other hand, if the innovation actually demands highly-skilled 
professional behavior, there are many school systems to which 
it cannot travel. It is quite unlikely that any form of in-ser- 
vice training that the diffusion agents could devise or afford 
can supply professional beh^avror where it did not exist before* 

Social Setting * If the people who operate the new program 
i^xt roise considerable independ'^nce of action rather than working 
und^r the control of others, the diffusion agents will want to 
dcnifin a training program that is long enough to produce the 
fir*::] red behavior and will include performance tests in which the 
Lrnineea can demonstrate mastery of the techniques. This is be-* 
<*auso there will be few opportunities later for them to get feed- 
back on their performance. If the program requires teachers to 
work in a group setting, as is the case with team teaching, the 



training should be designed to train intact work teams from local 
schools. Moreover, group members should be taught what to expect 
of each other back on the job so as to reinforde the training 
over a long period of time. 

Equipment and Materials . Are the necessary teaching aids 
included in a single package or must they be acquired from assorted 
{sources? Are they ready to use or must teachers spend time pre- 
paring them further? Are the equipment and materials interchange- 
able with those already being used in other school programs? A 
single package of ready-to-use materials that will fit with equip- 
ment already in the school system is optimum for rapid diffusion. 
Diffusion agents working with such innovations will meet less re- 
sistance in the schools and can make some use of mass diffusion 
techniques. 

Time. Time is a precious commodity in any school. Innova- 
tions that soak up time or cannot be scheduled conveniently into 
the standard blocks into which the school day is segmented are 
Hkoly to meet strong resistance. Diffusion agents will be called 
uv<>u to prove that the innovations make a substantial difference 
in deeply valued areas of student learning. That is, it is one 
thing for an effective new reading program to make extraordinary 
time demands and quite another for a new art program, however 
effective, to make such demands. In diffusing any innovation, 
the sponsors should point out minimum time requirements and say 
whether the innovation will succeed in part or fail completely if 
these minimuras arc violated. 



Gpace . Cj.ucc is not in au much demand as time, but it too 
Is a valuablt? commodity. Any instructional program that makes 
exorbitant demands for space is in trouble from the very beginning. 
Those diffusing the proeram will need to think about how its extra- 
ordinary space requirements can be compromised without doing 
serious damape to the program. They should work out alternative 
space arrangements wherever possible. 

Cost . Innovations tend to incur initial costs and continuing 
costs. Kach will be of interest to prospective adopters. Schools 
may be more sensitive to high initial costs than they are to above- 
avorace continuation costs. Thus an installation plan that 
stretches initial costs out over an extended period may help the 
innovation to diffuse. In general, of course, costs are negatively 
correlated with ease of installing an innovation. Low costs 
greatly expand the types of schools into which the innovation can 
be diffused. 

Summary of Desirable Characteristics . It can be said in gen- 
.^ral tfiat an innovation can be more readily diffused if it is 
nmall in magnitude, complete in conception and materials, rela- 
tively simple, and flexible in its possibilities for use. It 
win have easier going if it has little interaction with other 
pror.rams and can be tried before adoption. Things will go more 
smoothly if the subject content is an incremental improvement— 
^.^.^ecIaliy an updating — of what exists rather than a radical 
departure. Innovations must not lower achievement test scores. 
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A nev ^ roj5rain ishould oast teachers as planners, guides, and 
evaluators of instruction, leave them on center stage rather 
than makinp, them components of man/machine systems, require only 
a normal energy output and make no unusual demands for time, en- 
thusiasm, or creativity. Innovations that place teachers in a 
complex, interactive relationship with other professionals will 
meet difficulty. That is less true for innovations that give 
teachers clerical assistance or other forms of subordinate non- 
professional help. Complete packages of ready-to-use materials 
are highly desirable, especially if they come at modest initial 
cost and are reusable. Innovations that demand extraordinary 
amounts of time, break the regular school schedule, or require 
HXtra space are difficult to diffuse. Finally, low-cost innova- 
tions that cost little to start and maintain tend to move more 

rapidly and last longer. 

Diffusion Tactics 

A tactic is a specific action intended to achieve a limited 
short-term objective, such as getting teachers to realize that a 
given objective exists. Here is a list of specific tactics, no 
one of them adequate to diffuse an innovation when used alone. 

Legislatio n . Legislative enactments at both federal and 
state levels have been especially influential in spreading inno- 
vations in special education and in vocational education. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the advocates of special edu- 
cation (parents of handicapped children) and the advocates of 
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vocational ndiicatipn (employers) have net boon able to penetrate 
tht? roi^ular sr^nol nystcra through ordinary means. This is pri- 
marily because the outcide const ituente--at least at the begin- 
nine— had no Insiders in the schools with whom they could make 
common cause. That is, there were no internal advocates for 
special education and vocational education. Thus the outsiders 
had to attack from the top at the state level where a great deal 
of power resides since schools are state institutions. The con- 
tinued existence of outside special interest groups, along with 
inf?rainf?d habits of promoting Innovation through legislative 
channels, has meant the perpetuation of this approach. One might 
observe that the outside groups sometimes have more difficulty 
today precisely because those are insiders who may act not as 
CO- tdvocates of change but as champions of the status quo. 

Administrative Authority . Direct line authority exists in 
fill school systems and is widely used to govern non-instructional 
operations. It is less often used to govern instruction* How-* 
t^ver, it is a potential tactic: the superintendent or principal 
cnn indicate that he wants something done in a certain way and 
hir- wishon will be met, at least in part, if he will take the 
tlrif to nupcrv!:3e what he has commanded. (Instruction often pro- 
ceeds throughout the year with no supervision whatever; this is 
one reason line authority is seldom used to govern it.) 

Administrative opposition can of course prohibit an innova- 
tion. But administrative neutrality is not sufficient* Positive 
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udminifltrat ivc endorsexnent—vi th or vithout the direct appiica- 
tion of authority — Is essential. 

Profeagional Norms * What other rcspecteU professionals 
expuct a person to do influences his behavior. Innovations that 
enjoy the endorsement of professional leaders have a better chance 
for adoption. But whether or not there is actual endorsement by 
leaders, it is essential that the behavior called for by an inno- 
vatiun wot violate normative expectations for the professional 
role. For example, most teachers think of a professional as 
autonomous, although whether this conception of "professional" 
squares with the situation in other professions is open to serious 
debate. In any case, an innovation that would require the teacher 
to file daily lesson plans with the department chairman or prin- 
cipal and get his signature of approval before teaching the lesson 
would meet instant, universal opposition as violating the teacher's 
vir.h'^ to autonomy in the classroom. 

Leadership Opportunities . The chance to be the first school 
in a geographic area to adopt a new program, to be seen in the 
company of distinguished developers, to get the services of the 
devAiopraent ^^roup in installing the program, to gain the recog- 
nition of beinc a pioneer, to demonstrate the program to others — 
these are strong appeals to a small but significant class of 
adopters. For certain schools, this is the only appeal an exter- 
nally-developed innovation can have. They need to be brought 
in early or they may never come in at all. Some of those adopters 
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are reached during the pilot testing or field testing of an inno- 
vation while it is still under development. But similar oppor- 
tunities can be created for other pioneers while the program is 
quite new and not yet diffused. The careful choice of leading 
schools for Initial installation sites can influence the rate of 
di f fusion. 

Prestige of Developers . The composition and quality of the 
development group is presumably beyond the control of the diffu- 
sion agents since it was determined before they arrived on the 
scene. But they can take care to display the admirable charact- 
eristics of those who developed the new program. Some practi- 
tioners are especially responsive to this particular appeal. The 
National Science Foundation course content improvement projects 
of course have made maximum use of this tactic in arranging for 
diffusion. It has considerable power. 

Pressure From Constituency .' Schools and school teachers 
have three identifiable groups of constituents to whom they must 
ultimately respond: student, parents, and the general public. It 
id possible to reach teachers through students, for example, by 
taking students away for a special summer program and instructing 
them in a style that the diffusion agents want to see used in 
the regular school program. The students can return in September, 
impress teachers with what they have learned, and suggest that 
field biology, or whatever they have been studying, should be 
added to the regular curriculum. This will not be sufficient 
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to brine about the change, but it can help. The same effect may 
be achieved by running; an elaborate series of photo-essays in 
local newspapers or arrungins a cluster of radio or television 
programs that acquaint parents with some of the distinctive, 
effective, and exciting programs in career education, for example. 
It should not be long before parents and citizens start asking 
pointed (juestions at school board and PTA meetings. 

Even atate officials have their own constituencies: the 
state director of vocational education presumably wants to be 
veil thought of by local directors of vocational education. If 
a significant number of them can be aroused about a particular 
innovation, they may be able to move him into action at the state 
level . 

The deliberate use of constituencies to bring pressure on 
behalf of innovations ia a generally neglected tactic—except by 
thci^e outside of education who want to bring pressure on those 
Inside it. 

Command Over Additional Resources . Some innovations give 
s*.-let;ted school personnel the chance to determine the allocation 
of new resources. For example, certain plans for team teaching 
envision n mrister teacher who will have some influence over what 
other teachers and paraprof esslonals on the team are to do. The 
team leader may gain command of a budget for instructional ma- 
terials along with the authority to allocate those materials. 
The addition of a computer may bring three new staff positions 
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Into the business manaf^er's office. Another innovation may bring 
a h(*avy load of audiovisual equipment into the schools, making 
new allocation decisions possible for administrative personnel, 
fhin particular feature of an innovation can be pointed out to 
those for whom it would have special appeal. 

Kegotiation . State education department officials are often 
in a position to influence the spending of state or federal funds 
yet they may not use them to persuade schools to adopt particular 
innovations. School boards sometimes sit on their side of the 
bargaining table without having anything they want to negotiate 
for in return for the higher salaries they must pay. School ad- 
miniotrntors are pressed to give planning periods or professional 
study days or sabbatical leaves and often have nothing specific 
to ask in return. Sometimes it seems that the only balanced 
nr-£^ot lations that occur in a school are those between teachers 
and pupils, where spirited daily bargaining takes place between 
two parties who have clear and sometimes opposing objectives. 
Negotiation can be used as a tactic to promote innovation. There 
may have been a time when negotiation would have been frowned 
upon as a tactic for diffusiiig innovations in schools, but that 
timo seemii to have passed. 

Funds.. Suppljfing mo ~y - i-r-arked for a specific innovation 
ia II well-known, widely-used, and powerful way to diffuse innova- 
tions. Extra funds can be supplied to individual teachers, to 
individual school principals, or to an entire schc 1 district. 



HiiQfe are schools that operate so close to a subsistence 
Itivoi that they are virtually unable to adopt a nev progra.j un- 
iesr. someone pays for It. There are schooly that get such a 
lar^'e fraction of their funds from the state government that they 
Cfin only adopt what the state is willing to pay for. For both 
types, money must accompany the new. program. 

Unearmarked block-grant funds may increase slightly the 
capacity of a school district to adopt innovations, but there is 
no guarantee that they will choose to adopt any specific innova- 
tion. Earmarked funds are clearly better for that purpose. 

New Equipment and Materials . Making available the new equip 
raeiit and Instructional materials* schools will need to operate a 
new program can be considered a "necessary but not sufficient" 
tactic. That is, arousing the interest of school people in newly 
developed materials and mdking them conveniently available may 
ncit be enough to get an innovation adopted, but attempting diffu- 
sion without supplying needed materials is almost futile. Ad- 
mittedly, there are some innovations in classroom practice and 
counsseling techniques and administrative operations which do not 
require equipment and materials. But it usually proves conven- 
ient to represent the concept of. any materials-free practice in 
some kind of prirted or pictorial material so that even it does 
not encfipc the materials requirement. 

The most effective and pervasive system for distributing 
school materials Is commercial publication or production. More- 



over, this system decentralizes the costs of distribution by 
passlnf^ those costs along to the adopters. 

Dissemination of Information . This tactic has been widely 
discussed and actively studied. It is probably over-used. Diffu- 
sion agents often attempt to substitute it for other tactics be- 
cause it is relatively inexpensive and does not demand extraor- 
dinary talent. 

Information can of course be disseminated through printed 
materials, through broadcast media, through meetings, through 
face-to-face communications, and so on. It is generally believed 
that while mass distribution of information at a low unit cost 
is suitable at the early stages of adoption when practitioners 
are not yet aware that the Innovation exists, it must be supple- 
mented by more elaborate, more expensive communication techniques 
such as personal contact if the prospective adopter is to be 
moved along from awareness to actual adoption. 

Demonstration . This is another widely-discussed aqd widely- 
used but perhaps under-studied technique. The actual display-in- 
action of an innovation is an excellent way--perhap9 the only 
way — to communicate to practitioners what the program is actually 
like. There may be something in its intellectual spirit or in- 
structional style that is almost- Impossible to communicate other- 
wise . 

Demonstration also can be used for the quite different func- 
tion of persuading a practitioner that the Innovation is feasible 



and can fit into his school. To convince rather than acquaint 
him, the demonstration should be conducted in a setting that is 
recognizably similar to the one he comes from. If this is not 
done, he must be convinced somehow that the differences between 
the demonstration setting and his own are not critical and that 
the innovation can succeed even in his school. The easy way to 
do this is simply to demonstrate the program in a place that looks 
like home. 

There are special forms of demonstration which could be more 
widely used. One would be to place newly-trained student teachers 
in classrooms for the deliberate' purpose of demonstrating innova- 
tive techniques, hopefully without fanfare, for senior teachers 
to observe and perhaps copy. Note that such a demonstration 
answers tha f oas lb i 1 ity question conclusively. 

Participftt ion in Developmen t. An opportunity to work along- 
side those who are developing the program, as by becoming part 
of the try-out group of teachers, is an especially powerful way 
to build not only interest and skill but strong commitment to a 
now program. The problem is that not many people can be given 
this opportunity. No development group working on a fast time 
ou'hfdule wanta to be anchored down by a large number of partici- 
pants, however desirable this may be for the eventual diffusion 
of the innovation. The developers will want to limit the partic- 
ipants to the minimum number needed to carry out the development 
process itself. 
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Distributing Seml^'^Finished Innovcit i ons . One interesting 
substitute for participation in development is the chance to 
finish a partly-completed innovation. This is adding the fresh 
er,S to the box of prepared cake mix. It is the chance to use a 
touch of creativity without having to start from scratch. More- 
over ♦ it tends to insure that the innovation will actually be 
adapted to local conditions— although casec of maladaptation 
hrivc to be expected. Any semi--f inished innovation should give 
teachers a sound conception of the program^ most of the materials 
they will need, and some examples of how to complete the package. 

Training , There is no single tactic for diffusing innova- 
tions that is as important as training. Any innovation that calls 
for a si/^nificant change in teacher performance cannot be suc- 
res^^fully installed without training. Teachers may require train- 
inn'; in cubstantive content as well as in instructional technique. 
A ^vno-(iuy works^hop may be sufficient or a full year may be required. 

Ont» barrier to diffusing innovations is that local school 
riintricts do not buy substantial amounts of training for their 
stuffs. Teachers generally purchase their own training in the 
open market. Significantly, the training they buy for themselves 
in rarely directed to any specific innovation but instead is 
intended to increase their general capabilities. That is, it is 
further education. What it takes to move most innovations is 
further trainlnp. 

One mlr.Sfd opportunity for better diffusion is In the 



f ederally-supportc?d training programs that are usually discon- 
nected from specific innovations ♦ even those innovations that 

* 

have been f ederally-supported. 

Sui>plyin^ Research-Based Evidence . For the fully rational 
practitioner who is so in command of his own situation that he 
can base his decisions on reason rather than on non-rational pres- 
sures and impulses, research-based evidence is the most signifi- 
cant, kind of information. While it will not be sufficient to 
enable him to behave in a new way, it can be sufficient to make 
him decide to chance. The problem is, of course, that such 
practitioners are so rare as to be hardly worth discussing. 
Whether the adopter is a state or local official, a school board 
member or a classroom teacher, he has to take many matters into 
cons'Lderat ion (not all of them rational) before adopting any 
innovation . 

For most pract it ioners , research-based evidence is useful 
chiefly to buttress a decision they are making on other grounds. 

Alternative Diffusion Strategies 

A strategy is a general plan of action addressed to a broad, 
luu^'i-term objective such as getting an innovation widely adopted. 
A strategy consists of several specific tactics such as those 
listed above. Presumably a sound strategy uses a combination of 
tactics to get at the particular set of problems that the diffu- 
sion agents face. 

Given this conception, there is no finite set of diffusion 



ctrate{»i<*s . An infinite list oan be gcnor.'ii.cd by asntimlnff that 
diffusion has throe aspects: it involves (l) pJacing an Innova- 
tion vith given characteristics into (2) a setting that has cer- 
tain features and in which (3) the practitioner has customary 
ways of behaving. Since there is an unending list of potential 
innovations and an enortaous variety of settings as veil as 
liittitless ways for practitioners to behave, there is no end to 
possible stratef^les. That is« the imaginable coablnatlons of 
innovations with settings with practitioner behavior Is without 
limit. 

Thus, what this paper contains is not a list of alternative 
'ilffHsion St ratef.ies , but the parts of a thinking machine for 
i^eneratiag such strategies. Because a strategy must be tallor- 
inade for every case, a strategy-making machine is the most use- 
ful device. 

Take a sample case. Imagine thut a school system has an 
(-nt-'Tprvneurial superintendent, an economic school board, a pro- 
fi^cnional curriculum dir*»ctor, a' teachers' union that acts as a 
mi la -Hiversary, and parents who are satisfied neutrals Indlffer- 
fnt except where their own children are concerned. Let it be 
ft small city with no growth, old school facilities, a standard 
acad-smlc curriculum, and a few vocational courses. Stv the Inno- 
vation is the World of Construction course. What is the strategyt 
Don't arouse the community and don't disturb the high school 
fa'^ulty. Invite the local director of vocational education to aa 
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aron. meeting, show him the materials, and let hi» talk to several 
teuch^.rn who hav^ taught it. Ask him to invite his superintendent 
und hif^h tjchool principal to a denonstration at the other end of 
the state aince no one nearby is using the course. Send the cur- 
riculum director a description which points out how the World of 
Construction overlaps with academic courses and invite him to a 
statewide meeting of curriculum directors. Persuade the state 
director to suhsidiae training for interested teachers. That 
ou^ht to be sufficient. 

Take unother case.- Imagine a wealthy suburban district with 
oollege-mlnded parents, a political superintendent, a principal 
who follows at a short d' stance behind the pioneers, and profes- 
sional teacheru who keep something going in every curriculum 
ar**a. Let the innovation be a career development thread ir. high 
school academic courses. Start with the teachers. Explain the 
i<lr-i fr-.m the plHtform at state meetinpis of the various academic 
pr..rt.-ps lonal a:;soe i at ions but stress that the innovation is in- 

« 

' ofmpl^te and noeds further development and taiic-lng. Quote John 
Urirint.r on th«' importance of occupational excellence. Mention 
•I r^w otitr.tandinf^ .choolf experimenting with the approach. Ask 
for volunteers who have very strong college preparation programs. 
Oo on to the community. Bun an explanation in Saturday Rivlev 
and a number of college alumni journals. Send an explanation 
to school board members. Develop the theme that many college- 
bound youncstero have no idea what they will do in life. Make 
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the serai-finlshed curricular materials avaiinble on request and 
start an exchange newsletter among carefully-selected suburban 
schools cooperating in the effort. That ought to get the ball 
rolling. 

It is probably nVt necessary to remind the reader that no 
individual practitioner matches the one-dimensional i.:ages given 
at the opening of this paper. Every human being is more complex 
than that. To describe even one person, elements have to be 
taken from several of those images and other elements have to 
be added as well. Thus matching one diffusion tactic to one in- • 
dividual practitioner may not work. 

Moreover, a school is not a single practitioner. Institu- 
tional behavior is more complex than individual behavior. The 
school has to be seen as layered and multidimensional, set in 
.lagged surroundings that sometimes penetrate the structure, and 
raovlne; out of a tangled past into an intricate future. 

Finally, one school is not all schools. A change in a single 
aininnsion of the school setting can change the problem for diffu- 
i'.iou ugcnis. Thus no single-tactic strategy and no single-strat- 
er.y diffusion effort is going to work everywhere. Serious diffu- 
si n agents need multiple strategies. All of this implies that 
those sponsoring the diffusion are not limited to their personal 
efforts but can arrange for universities to supply training, elicit 
the cooperation of state education dep^ment officials, call on 
the services of educational publishers and equipment manufacturers. 
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use the Journals and meetings of professional associations, alter 
the content of nationally standardized achievement tests, and do 
whatever elst* la necessary to spread the innovation* After all, 

schools are hard to chan^^e. 



